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Mlarch. 


Blow, blow, blow, wild winds, in your fury, 
All trembling with echoes borne in on the sea, 





Beat down the brown grasses that cover your pathway, 
Break the small branches and bend the tall tree; 

But while you are rushing o’er mountain and valley, 
We are dreaming of beauties to be. 


Dream, dream, dream, O heart, softly beating, 
When March winds are blowing, the springtime is nigh, 
See yonder where murky clouds drift in the heavens, 
There is hidden a wonderful glory-lit sky. 
Down there where the rushes are rising and falling, 
The violets are longing to sigh. ‘ 


L. R. Baker. 
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BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





The fire was low upon the hearth, and 
the lamp that swung in its silver chains 
cast but a faint light over the great dusky 
room where since the long and gloomy 
dinner they had remained. The old 
buffet of darkest mahogany sent back a 
broad gleam from its array of silver and 
gold, and now and then a flicker of flame 
lit up the eyes in one of the dim portraits 
that seemed at the same moment to retreat 
into the remoter darkness. 

Without, the wind keened in a dismal 
wail, and sheets of rain and sleet slapped 
against the window pane. Within, astill- 
ness pervaded all the halls of the great 
house, a stillness that was full of a sense 
of some impending horror. The young 
girl sitting by the hearth, rose and walked 
to the window, trailing her long soft skirts 
behind her with an imperious motion. 
‘‘How the wind screams up here on the 
hill,’’ she said. ‘It sounds like the voice 
of a spirit, like the voice of all the spirits 
waiting to receive him!”’ 

‘What gruesome fancies you do have, 
Leona!’’ said the sister. ‘I declare, you 
have said so many such things to-night 
that I shall be afraid to go to bed !”’ 

‘‘Afraid of your dreams? I often am! 
Let me tell you,’’ said Leona, turning 
back from the dark window where she saw 
nothing but a broken sketch of the fire- 
light and its flickers on the background of 
the storm. ‘‘ Dreams are not so innocent 
that one need have no fear of them. 
Many nights I hate to close my eyes lest 
the same strange scenes that carried me 
where they would the night before, seize 
me again and make off with me. It is 
something terrible to be so impotent in 
one’s sleep, to be swept about at the will 
of thése irresponsible forces, to suffer, to 
enjoy, at their pleasure. Oh, there is 


something demoniac about dreams! And 
this house is full of them. And if one 
were beside one’s self it is just as one 
would feel, dreaming all day as well asall 
night! I fancy I am dreaming here, do 
you know, when I am really wide awake, 
I really seem to see people standing sud- 
denly beside me. Why in the world must 
our mother needs drag us here? Grand. 
papa could have died, I should think, 
quite as easily without us.”’ 

‘*Leona!”’ 

‘«Qh, it’s not your grandfather, Mabel, 


and you needn’t attend to any of the duties | 


in the case for me. I’ve no doubt ow 
mother thinks that by being on the spot 
she will be more likely to receive what she 
calls her rights.”’ ‘ 

‘‘That is natural,’’ said the other 
‘* Perhaps she thinks it her duty.” 

‘‘Duty again! To be sure, it is evey 
one’s duty to take care of one’s posse 
sions. And it isan immense property. | 
never had an idea how large before. Of 
course our mother did. But Cerise wa 
telling me to-day about it, while sh 
dressed my hair,—she had gathered the 
facts below stairs.”’ 

‘‘You must allow for exaggerationsil 
below-stairs facts,’’ said Mabel. 

‘*Well,—mines, mills, woods, farts, 
railways, blocks of buildings, all theseatt 
hard facts difficult of exaggeration,” sit 
said defiantly. ‘‘They, at any rate, at 
not illusions, and -do not belong to this 
dreary death-bed drama that our mothet 
has made us a party to.”’ 

‘*How in the world are we a party® 
anything of the kind?” 

‘« By feeling the presence of death lilt 
a damp atmosphere everywhere about & 
by shuddering with horror at unkn 
things, by waking out of sleep with 
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white face of a corpse pressed up cise 
against you like a face pressed to a win- 
dow pane, by feeling as if every step 
yawned a grave at your feet ‘* 

‘For goodness sake, be still, Leona. J 
feel no such terrors. An ill-natured old 
man is dying comfortably up-stairs,—I 
can’t help him or hinder him. He 
doesn’t people any dark corners with 
ghosts forme. I think it’s highly virtuous 
that you can pity him at all.”’ 

‘‘To be sure,’’ said the facile Leona, 
“when the world is of so little value to 
him, and he being out of it, probably of 
so great value to me.”’ 

“But perhaps we forget the gentle Amy 
up there with him. From the moment 
that your grandfather took her into his 
house, he took her into his heart. Do 
you suppose that after giving her a life 
of luxury here he is going to leave her 
with nothing?”’ 

Some slight allowance he may give her, 
our mother says, enough for a young girl 
who has always been, so to say, a depend- 
ant. The old Mauleverer pride, she 
says, will keep the Mauleverer money in 
the name. I wonder why our mother 
never told me of this money, Mabel. It 
seems you knew it, all the time. Wasshe 
afraid of its exciting me too much? 
Perhaps it has. I feel as if I were walk- 
ing with my head in the clouds. I feel 
% if some one were playing indescribable 
music inside my temples. I feel as if I 
had wings and presently should mount 
and sail away on the winds.” 

“IT should think it had excited you! 
Do be quiet. Money’s not of so much 
acount. Any quantity of people have 
money.’ 

‘But can you really believe about this 
money, Mabel? Just think of it alk. 
Just think of the things in this house 
alone. And an income, an income fairly 
too big to understand,—and after all our 
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years of pinching and paring! I never 
could see any use of our mother’s quar- 
relling with her husband’s father—”’ 

‘*Oh, mother! She’d quarrel with any 
one! However, in this case he quarrelled 
with her. Odd, that she comes out con- 
queror after all. Well it’s no use not letting 
you know about it all; you have to know. 
I think it would have been safer and better 
to bring you up with the’ knowledge of it 
all along’’— 

‘What do you mean by safer and bet- 
ter? What danger, what harm is there in 
it?” 

‘¢Oh, only, to teach one how to use it 
well.”’ 

‘‘Not to turn one’s head at last with the 
sudden joy, I suppose. It has half turned 
mine.”’ 

‘‘There’s the pity of it. You'll never 
be satisfied down in the region of your 
small beginnings. Mother will be off to 
Europe with you, and marrying you to an 
Italian marquis, or a Russian prince, or an 
English earl. The thrones are beginning 
to totter, and the thronelings are hedging 
on money, after all.’ 

‘‘Nothing less than an Earl, anyway,”’ 
laughed Leona, and there was something 
eerie, and unnatural in the shrill laugh. 
‘«There is lace, Cerise says, in this house, 
that would be fit to wear in such company; 
yellowing away in the drawers of the old 
wardrobes. That stupid Miss Amy has 
never had the sense, I fancy, to cut upa 
flounce of it all. And the Mauleverer 
diamonds and rubies,—they will be mine, 
too, and they are enough for a coat of 
mail, Cerise has heard.”’ 

‘¢You should not be listening to the ser- 
vants so, Leona.”’ 

“<T’ve no one else to listen to. You are 
always at your work, and our mother is al- 
ways prowling about the house. I must talk 
with somebody or else go to singing and 
dancing all by myself, sometimes it seems 
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as though I must scream; just, you know, 
as the engines do, to let off steam.”’ 
‘‘ Hush, now, Leona.”’ 


«*But only fancy me, Mabel, in white 
velvet and this old lace, and just dripping 
in diamonds from head to foot !’’ 

‘*Oh, they won’t let you wear the dia- 
monds over there, you know, till you are 
married. Then you can have some of 
them in your coronet, and do anything 
else you please.’’ 

‘¢Qh, Mabel, how it makes one’s heart 
tingle to think of it!”’ 

A listener might well have wondered if 
there were any heart to tingle, if there were 
any womanly tenderness at all in the nature 
of these young girls, who, with the awful 
outposts of death planted in the house, 
could maunder over their light and idle 
vanities. As the firelight flashed up for 
a moment or two in a keen flare, it show- 
ed the girl standing before it, tall and 
superb in shape, with a white swan’s throat 
that held erect the small head crown- 
ed with coils of gold, with a face where 
the brown eyes now burned with strange 
fire, and now were veiled with white lids, 
whose black fringes lay upon the cheek 
where the rose came and went in blush- 
tints over ivory, as the wind fans a flame; 
where the smile was dazzling, the outlines 
were perfection; and one could see beauty 
fit to make a slave of a man, beauty and 
passion, and that was all. 


It was a different ideal of womanhood 
that one might have seen in the dim 
chamber where the old man lay dying, and 
a girl with doves’ eyes bent over him, 
wiping his brow, moistening his lips, 
caressing his cold hand, whispering words 
of love and comfort in his dull ear, going 
down with him into the deep waters where 
he set his feet. ‘‘My father, my father,”’ 
she murmured, ‘‘if I could die for you, 
if I could go with you!’’ in that moment 
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forgetting the still greater love that knock. 
ed at the door of her heart. 

There was yet another room in that 
house where the passing moment well 
might make one wonder. It was the great 
black library in its chill and disused gloom 
—at this instant a thousand evil shadows 
starting up to answer the glow of the lamp 
a woman carried as she stole in and closed 
the door, and setting down the lamp gazed 
long and curiously about her—a large, 
dark, commanding woman. ‘Then it was 
a hurried search she was making there all 
in a breath, opening and closing drawers, 
shaking out portfolios, peering into clos- 
ets, quickly sorting the contents of pig- 
eon-holes and small coffers, running her 
long’ fingers through packets of docu- 
ments; she stopped at last as if she had 
come to the end of the possibilities in the 
case. All at once she took up her lamp, 
went down the room to an alcove of books 
where the rug and the reader’s chair told 
of use. She went deliberately through 
the books in that alcove. In the middle 
of the third row she took down an old 
volume bound in white vellum, shook its 
cover, as she had those of the others be 
fore it, and a document fluttered to the 
floor. 
enough to see that it appeared to be the 
paper she looked for, thrust it into her 
bosom with a frantic gesture, replaced the 
volume and swiftly left the place. She 
would have gone through every book if 
that alcove, and after that in the whole 
library, had she not come across it. Oneé 
in her own room and the door barred, she 
reopened the paper. It was, as she had 
almost made sure, a will signed by Mn 
Mauleverer; it gave Leona a paltry ten 
thousand dollars, and divided the remait 
der of his vast estate between Amy, his 
adopted child, and certain trustees named 
for the establishment of a charity. “1 


can attend to all the charity,” said the 


Snatching it up, she opened it just | 
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worthy woman, and she opened the coals 
in her grate and laid the document upon 
them, saw it curl up, blaze up, burn, and 
send its filmy atoms up the chimney; then 
she covered the ashes again, if ashes there 
were, washed her hands, and descended 
to the dining room, where her daughters 
sat. Her face was radiant, and around 
her whole figure hung an atmosphere of 
satisfaction or of triumph, almost as visi- 
ble as an aura of some lighted gas. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said, sinking into the 
vacant arm-chair. ‘‘ He is gone at last.’’ 

«‘And—mother?”’ cried Leona, turning 
to her eagerly. 

Mrs. Mauleverer made a deprecatory 
movement with her hands. ‘‘There must 
be perfect decorum, my child,’’ she said. 
“We will not speak of our more personal 
affairs till time is ripe. You are your 
grandfather’s heir. Your mourning will 
occupy all our attention. It may be as 
well for Mabel to sympathize with you in 
your loss, and wear a lighter degree of 


mourning. Miss Amy has gone to bed 
exhausted. I sent Cerise to her, but she 
declined. It must be a great relief to 


her, let her say what she will. She shall 
be sent back to her people as soon as may 
be, if she has any. Perhaps we may as 
well go now to our own rooms.” 

“Oh, mother!”’ cried Leona, with a 
shudder. ‘‘ How glad I am that they are 
inthe other wing! So many walls between 
us and that—that thing! Just hear it 
storm! What a hideous night for a soul 
to go out into the_universe!”’ 

‘‘And Mabel can finish the chapter she 
was reading aloud,’’ continued the mother, 
who made it a point never to hear any of 
Leona’s fancies of a questionable nature. 

As at ease in her dressing gown, and 
sipping her chocolate, a half hour later, in 
her own room, she listened to Mabel’s mo- 
hotonous tones, nothing told this mother 
that she had done anything but a righteous 
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deed in protecting her own, and the slight 
smell.in the air, like the odor of burned 
paper, was only a pleasant incense in her 
nostrils. The wind wailed and howled 
without, the rain spit and hissed upon the 
pane; inside, the fire crackled now and 
then in a subdued way, Mabel’s voice 
droned on towards the crisis of the novel, 
Leona in her deep chair dreamed her 
dreams of the splendor that hung in the 
airabout her and before her. ‘‘I wonder,”’ 
said Mrs. Mauleverer, ‘‘what became of 
the great blood-rubies.”’ 

If any vision save one of deep con- 
tent and rest visited Mrs. Mauleverer 
in her sleep that night, there was more 
than one old servant in the house who 
could have divined it. For as her head 
lay by and by upon the pillow, and none 
stirred in the vast mansion but the midnight 
watchers by the dead, there might have 
passed under her closed eye-lids the dream, 
remembrance of a handsome and adven- 
turous young widow, marrying, something 
more than a score of years ago, the son of 
the house, the last of the Mauleverers, on 
whom the curse of his intermarried race 
had fallen,—a young man, and mad. 
Shut up, and in the care of keepers, he 
had escaped, and she had found him and 
beguiled him, seeing her account in it. 
He had died before her child was born, 
he had died still mad, and his father,— 
called even then the old Mauleverer,— 
might have spurned her over again in this 
dream, telling her, as he had told her then, 
that she had digged the pit in which her 
feet had fallen. For twenty years she had 
lived, hoping for this old man’s death, 
that so she might come to her own as she 
had learned to consider it; for twenty years 
she had lived under shadow of fear of the 
father’s fate for the child, the child whom 
she had grown to love with a wild fervor, 
beside which the love given to the child 
by her other marriage was but a pale 
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phantom of love; for twenty years she had 
guarded that child with her inheritance 
of naked nerves and tender brain, by all 
precaution of care and quiet, and now in 
her dream she might see her own sudden 
consciousness of triumph flare up in an 
uncontrollable flame, and her own exulta- 
tion prove, perhaps, the spark that should 
set that brain afire. If in this dream she 
saw herself again marrying a madman for 
the sake of fortune, and heard an awful 
voice cry out, ‘‘ You have sowed the wind 
and you shall reap the whirlwind!”’ it was 
all lost like exhaling vapor in the soothing 
and flattering dream in which it merged, 
when all the senses revelled in all the 
delights that the Mauleverer money could 
bring, and her daughter, wearing some 
proud and ancient noble’s name, moved 
through courts, young, splendid, powerful. 

It was the next day that Mrs. Maulev- 
erer came out of the room of Miss Amy 
who, prostrate with grief and with fatigue, 
either had not gainsaid her, or had not 
known what she was doing, with several 
bunches of keys in her hands. In the 
night and the storm perhaps her idea of 
decorum had undergone some change. 
‘¢‘T have heard of them all,” she said, 
‘‘all these treasures. Now we will see 
some of them. There should be splendid 
stuffs here, that the Mauleverer women 
once trailed, and that queens might choose 
to wear. There was one silver brocade 
that looked, people used to say, like a 
glow of moonlight on frost flowers. I 
shall have a breadth of that, at any rate, 
used in Leona’s wedding gown. What a 
court-dress it would make, with some of 
the priceless old Brussels lace falling from 
head to foot, and those blood rubies. 
Why, there were rivieres of them, they 
were in quaint antique settings, and re- 
lieved with diamonds, old mine stones, 
inexpressibly gorgeous and _ brilliant. 
There are enough of them to make one 
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dazzle from throat to belt. There were 
pearls, too, strings of them, ounce pearls, 
I don’t know what there wasn’t! There 
was a white velvet dress wrought with 
gold thread and seed pearls,—it will have 
an ivory tint by this time.” 

Leona’s eyes shone as she listened; and 
as her mother took from the folds of silver 
paper where it had lain so long untouched, 
a delicate web of lace and threw it over 
her, she saw herself, as she moved down 
the room to a distant mirror, a picture of 
radiant beauty just softened by the mist of 
lace. 

‘«There won’t be a duchess of them al} 
to compare with her,’’ said her mother. 
‘‘T see her now, queening it in palaces! 
With her face, and her fortune now, she 
can command the proudest names in all 
England. We will sail the moment affairs 
are settled and she is in actual possession. 
I don’t know what heights she may not 
tread,—royal princes have married for 
less than she can bring. Some of the 
things she can afford to let you have, 
Mabel; there is a red paduasoy with paler 
red flowers swimming to the surface all over 
it,—what a tea-gown for you, billows of 
it in the back; and there is a pale lemon- 
color with pale green branches,—oh, 
these are all things that no money can buy 
now-a-days. Ah, here are the jewel- 
caskets, pearls, emeralds,—emeralds are 
unlucky stones, and they don’t light up 
well,—what are you laughing at, Mabel?” 

‘*To hear you, mother. It amuses mé, 
We should have been glad of an emerald 
to sell last week, and buy new gowns with 
what it brought.” 


‘‘Well, it was an outrage. What 4 


pittance he allowed me out of all this” 


wealth; what a rush-light to the sun! 
Where has Leona gone? Ah, down the 
room to the long glass. I shall take out 


letters of administration at once,’’ she went © 


on inalowtone. ‘‘ As the widow of Mr. 
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Mauleverer’s only son, it is my duty. And 
my dower in the estate is affluence for you 
and me, Mabel. It is fortunate Leona 
says so little,’’ she continued again pre- 
sently. ‘‘That silence of hers is far more 
alluring than any wit or sparkle. Pygma- 
lion always wants to be the one to wake 
the statue.”’ 


“And no one can see through the 
opaque to the condition of the convolu- 
tions of the brain inside’’— 


Let me never 
hear a hint concerning your sister’s intel- 
ligence again. Your own intelligence 
should tell you that it is best for you to 
find Leona in all things admirable. Yes,— 
here are the pearls and the emeralds, part 
of them, and some miscellaneous trinkets. 
But I don’t see the rubies,—I don’t find 
the diamonds.”’ 


‘Mabel, is it possible! 


“They are at the banker’s, of course. 
That is always where they are in novels.”’ 

“The Mauleverers never kept them 
there. I shall ask Mr. Rodney when he 
comes. He ought to be here now, and 
not leave us to make all the disagreeable 
arangements. I had fairly a struggle 
with that old housekeeper. 
ets! Look at Leona!”’ 


* Mother! 


Gracious pow- 


You are turning her head !”’ 

The girl stood before the long mirror; 
but she was not looking in it; she trailed 
sme of the rich stuffs from her shoulder, 
while the web of lace, still caught in her 
hair, wrapped her like a snowstorm, and 
her eyes were fixed vacantly on some spot 
high in the air outside the window. 

“What are you doing, Leona?”’ cried her 
mother sharply. 

The girl started. ‘I was only listening 
the telegraph wires. They keep up 
lich a singing!’’ she replied. ‘They 
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seem to be saying things about my grand- 
father. And they keep singing over and 
over to me, ‘Leona, Amy has rights, Amy 
has rights !’”’ 

‘¢4 my has nonsense!’’ cried her mother. 
‘Come! We will put away these fol- 
derols and go back to our reading.”’ 

But it was neither that day nor the next 
that Leona went back to the reading. 
She spent the daylight and part of the 
night-light, after that, going through 
chests and wardrobes and drawers, trying 
on and taking off, and dazzling herself 
with the pictures in the mirror to which 
she held the candle, till her mother, at 
first hoping the novelty would soon fail, 
peremptorily ordered her to bed. And 
then long before gray morning, she woke 
trembling and shivering, cold to the mar- 


9? 


row, and all these splendors seeming but 
the idlest gauds, and she herself only an 
illusion with all the rest. In that dead 
dark and middle of the night, with that 
cold white lifeless object somewhere with- 
in reach, it was the black mid-spaces of 
the tomb. She remembered that she had 
really wished this man to die,—this father 
of her dead father; then a hopeless help- 
less sense of guilt oppressed her as if she 
Darker 
shadows seemed to move on the darkness; 
vague dull sounds met her fancy coming 
from empty rooms ; there was a white still 
corpse behind every door of this charnel 
house. 


had been the agent of his death. 


This was the grave, this was some- 
where after death, she was at the mercy 
now of every phantasm; she grew weak 
with horror, and now she swooned away 
to sleep again, and now sprang from her 
bed and lighted every candle and paced 
the floor till she sank exhausted, and now 
from dark to dawn she did not close her 
eyes at all. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 








“UNMASKED.”’ 


BY E. 


I. 

Madame St. Aubyn was in sore perplex- 
ity: again and again she perused the 
dainty, violet-scented missive which she 
held in her slim, heavily-jeweled fingers, 
and looked helplessly around her luxurious 
boudoir, as though seeking counsel from 
its exquisite inanimateness. Notwith- 
standing the pathetic glances of appeal 
which shot from her glowing, dark eyes, 
the lips of the Psyche, in the corner, 
smiled as unconcernedly at her butterfly; 
the shepherds and shepherdesses, in the 
Arcadian water colors, coquetted as gaily; 
the chimes of the little French clock rang 
out as merrily, as though Madame’s troubles 
were a matter of no moment, and as if her 
grand plan—for the relief of the miser- 
able gamins of beautiful Paris—when 
compared with the vast amount of suffer- 
ing in the brilliant city, were as futile and 
immaterial as the tiny efforts of the 
mouse to relieve the mighty struggles of 
the lion. 

It was rather cruel that all her hard 
work and vigorously-applied energy should 
come to naught through the hypocritical 
scruples of Jeanne de Grignau who, when 
Madame’s scheme was first revealed to 
her, entered so willingly into it, and 
eagerly accepted the réle of leading-lady 
in the fetite comedie which had been 
written expressly for the occasion. And 
it was more than cruel—it was heartless 
infame in ‘‘La belle Jeanne”’ to thus re- 
venge herself upon Madame for a foolish 
altercation, regarding the costuming of 
the part, which had occurred between 
them at one of the early rehearsals; to 
avenge her wounded vanity by a pretended 
determination to abandon the réle at the 
eleventh hour, merely for the purpose—as 
Madame well knew—of bringing that 
lady, in humiliating supplication, to her 
feet. 

‘It is indeed a transparent excuse,” 
thinks Madame, scanning contemptuously 
the scented billet in her hand, ‘‘ which 
this girl, who has unshrinkingly borne, 
for two seasons, the admiration and flat- 
tery of Parisian society, offers to her 
‘chére Madame St. Aubyn.’ One attague 
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TRAIN. o 
des nerfs; a timid bashfulness at the . 
thought of an appearance in public; be §. 
sides which, as Madame well knew, her in 
mother, La Countesse de Grignau, had - 
been opposed to the idea from the first, |. 
and her unwilling consent to the appear a 
ance of her daughter, ‘une jeune fille} c 
before a public audience—of even % % 
select a type as that which should fill the r 
ball-room of Madame St. Aubyn—hadf _* 
been so bitterly repented of, that Jeanne,— ra 
devoted daughter,—had been at last in- ¥ 
fluenced to throw up the part.’’ N ’ 
And so no wonder the smooth, white | 
brow of Madame is knit into tiny wrinkles; a 
no wonder she seeks aid and suggestionin in 
this wretched calamity. How can she 
bear to go to the girl who has played her on 
this trick and beg as a favor, that she will ye 
resume her ré/e? Madame’s fair, English 4 
skin flushes at the mere thought, and yet bie 
there, remains but one alternative—eithe fie | 
this or the complete abandonment of herq ;, 
charitable purpose. And she frowns mor § 
heavily than ever and bites her red under fies 
lip with vexation, as she thinks of the§ ¢ , 
time and money which have already been§ .. 
expended upon her enterprise; of the tha 
quantity of tickets, a louis apiece, already J 4, 
disposed of, and of the disgust and fi, i. 
proaches of which she will be the recipient, 
from those whom she hasenlisted as fellow a d 
actors in thelittle play. No, it is too lale 
in the day to draw back, and she risé 


with a determination to sacrifice her pride 
to the demands of charity, and _hereafitt 
allow her invention free play as to i 
most ingenious methods of paying ht 
debts to Mile. de Grignau, hen a light 
tap on the door is followed by the entrant 
of her children’s ‘‘ gouvernanti,’’ Madame 
Linzer. 

The title of married woman seems 
scarcely appropriate to the newcomer, 9 
much of the girl is apparent in her. Sit 
is of a type rarely seen in France, and @ 
leads to the inference—which is indedl 


correct—that she is of English _ birth 
Madame St. Aubyn is herself an English} 
woman, and chooses one of her own 
tionality as governess to her pretty CRE. 4 


dren. As her eyes fall upon the figu§,,,., 
hildre 
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standing in the doorway, a sudden inspi- 
ration seizes her, and, being somewhat of 
a fatalist, she believes that she perceives 


+ the before her a bit of the thread which the 
; be. weird sisters have sent to be woven into 
» her the fabric of her thwarted endeavors. 

a «Come in, my dear,’’ she says in her 


smooth, English tongue. ‘I am in great 
pear F trouble, and you have come, asa ray of 
hope, where all else is the darkness of 
despair.”” 

She is always rather exaggerated in her 
speech, and her listener feels no alarm at 
the misery-laden words uttered so smiling- 
ly. She closes the door and stands, with 
hersimple black drapery falling in straight, 
graceful lines about her, the only bit of 
darkness in the delicately tinted boudoir, 
leaning carelessly against the white and 
gid upright piano. Madame, with a 
sigh of relief, deposited her somewhat 
ample person, shrouded in loose drape- 
ties of rose-hued cashmere and filmy 
lace, in the same deep chair from which 
she had risen. 

“Mrs. Linzer,’’ she begins, answering 
the interrogation expressed by the slightly 
rised eyebrows of the other, ‘‘ you know 
of these theatricals on which I have set 
my heart, and for whose accomplishment 
[have toiled so unceasingly for the last 
three weeks? Indeed, you have yourself 
tained my little Elise, for her simple 
jart,so admirably, that I believe you have 
ral talent, and, in my need, I am going 
toappeal to you. Mlle. de Grignau has 
Witten me a note, ‘in which she declines 
fulfil her engagement. The perform- 
ace is announced for Thursday night; 
his is Tuesday. Her’s is an important 
part, the rdle in fact, and I could see no 
ay out of my difficulty. 1 was in sheer 
isperation, when you appeared like an 
agel from Heaven, inspiring me with 
turage by the suggestion that you might 
Move a valuable ally.”’ 

The slender figure in black draws her- 
It nervously together, with involuntary 
inking. The violet eyes, under their 
tavy lashes, have a terrified, startled look, 
of one caught in the meshes. She raises 
hand impulsively to her heart, and 
#2ws her breath quickly, as she replles: 

ef th, madame, not that, not that! I 
> Fnot; anything else for you or your 
hildren I will do—but no, not:that!”’ 
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She looks so frightened and siusérable, 
her lips quivering, her whole .nien so 
shaken and distressed, that to. ~ moment 
Madame St. Aubyn feels compassionate and 
resigns herself to her lot, which seems all 
the darker that this ray of hope has faded 
from it. Then comes a memory of the 
humiliating position into which this re- 
fusal is forcing her, and she hardens her 
heart and steels herself against the plead- 
ing of one to whom she has been a bene- 
factress.. Surveying the agitated face 
before her, her own grows cold and 
haughty, and with frigid accents she de- 
mands: 

‘*Is it for you, Madame Linzer, to refuse 
a request of mine? ‘True, it is rather out 
of your ordinary line of duties, and one, 
perhaps, I could not demand of a gover- 
ness differently situated, but you will per- 
haps remember the position of your affairs 
when I recieved you intomy house. The 
somewhat questionable nature of your sur- 
sounding, and last, but not least, the fact 
that I took you with merely your own 
word as voucher for your respectability, 
for surely the testimonial of a clergyman, 
who had scarcely seen you since child- 
hood, could count for little.’’ 

As she enumerates her claims on her 
governess, the flush which agitation had 
brought to Marion Linzer’s cheeks quite 
dies out, leaving them pale as a snowdrift 
over which a crimson cloud had _ passed. 
The hands, raised in appeal, fall in des- 
pair, and the long, tapering fingers are 
threaded in and out of each other with 
convulsive pressure; the small dainty 
head is bent forward till the rounded chin 
rests on the heaving bosom, like the atti- 
tude of one listening to the utterance of 
a sentence of doom. Altogether there is 
an expression of unconquerable suffering 
about the woman which would have touch- 
ed a heart less selfish than that of Mme. 
St. Aubyn. ' She, however, remembers 
her own unpleasant dilemma, and awaits an 
answer. She remainssilent some moments, 
until, in her desire to have the question 
decided, she grows restless, and uses a 
spur to give impetus to the lagging re- 
sponse. 

“<Well?”’ 

The word has the desired effect. As it 
falls from her lips it smites like cold steel 
upon the palpitating heart. A sharp tremor 
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passes over the drooping, slender figure 
of her listener. She pushes the heavy 
hair back from her low brow, shades her 
eyes for a moment with her hand, then 
fastens them once more, in appeal, upon 
her mistress. 

‘©You demand my submission?’’ 

‘«T_request it.’’ 

‘¢ Madame shall be obeyed.”’ 

The words have a hopeless, dreary ring, 
but the delighted mistress does not notice 
it. Flushed with triumph, she springs 
erect and extends her sparkling hand to 
her governess. 

‘I thank you, sincerely,’’ she says with 
an easy grace which well becomes her. 
‘*T shall not soon forget your self-sacrifice, 
and feel sure that the pleasure of the tri- 
umph which I predicted for you will amply 
recompense you for overcoming your scru- 
ples. Now I must coach you a little. 
The costumes we will leave to my modiste, 
and to the few who question as to your 
status and position in society, you are 
simply Mme. Linzer, an English friend 
visiting me. No one kneed know of your 
real occupation in my household, as some 
of these Parisian dolls might object to 
acting with my governess. You will not 
mind?”’ 

‘‘] mind nothing—now. I am in the 
hands of Madame.’’ 

‘*Thank you—thank you, a hundred 
thousand times,’’ and, with the animation 
of a thorough French woman, Mme. St. 
Aubyn siezes in hers the delicate fingers 
and presses them in fervent gratitude— 
their owner had saved her from social fail- 
ure, and Madame was reconnatssante. 

* * * * * * 

The ball-room in the Hétel St. Aubyn 
was filled to a degree of repletion which 
caused the heart of its mistress to thrill 
with gratitude. Lovely women in exquis- 
ite toilettes and men of high standing 
and various nationalities, thronged the 
huge apartment to witness an affair ‘‘ une 
pen Anglaise,’ and the glitter of jewels 
and flutter of fans mingled with the per- 
fume of rare flowers to excite and over- 
power the senses. 

The raised platform at one end, intend- 
ed for the use of musicians, had been en- 
larged and extended into a very fair stage 
which was framed by huge jars of tropical- 
leaved shrubs and climbing plants. The 
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curtain had not yet risen, and Mme, S¢ § slow 
Aubyn, radiant with the assured success of J disc 
her charity, still stood near the plush por- 7 
tiéres, which shaded the entrance, wel- | tum 
coming, with gracious words and lavish | com 
smiles, those, whose pretended sympathy | som: 
for the neglected little Arabs of their beay- § suffi 
tiful city had brought them thither. its d 
Soon a silvery chime from a distant the 
clock smites the air; a skillfully concealed § whic 
orchestra responds to the signal; Madame § theit 
lays her perfectly gloved hand upon the | tend 
proffered arm of the Marquis de Léon, | prais 
and moves, with stately grace amid the H 
murmuring draperies of golden-hued satin, | tenti 
up the aisle, between rows of beautiful | ance. 
women, to the place reserved for her in § his 
the first row. As she sinks, with a charm- J its st 
ing acknowledgment to the marquis, into J He | 
the fauteuil, she observes that her husband } tinct 
already occupies the chair beside her, and, | night 
glancing beyond him, her eyes fall upon | and « 
his companion, an Englishman of per | an ov 
haps thirty-five years of age. Her glow- J and» 
ing, happy face receives an increase of | god, : 
joy as she perceives him and, leaning for-J to the 
ward, she extends her hand with English | —unt 
cordiality, while she exclaims: so m 
‘“‘Hugh! ‘Truly this is a surprise! | enunc 
Mon ami,’ turning to her husband, “the } the la 
gods hold me in high favor this evening: } pates, 
a perfect night; crowded house; every | posses: 
person whom I most desired present; and | extent 
now, Hugh Urquhart—indeed my cup is} ously, 
full!” One 
Her husband smiles, with the admit-} female 
ation he still feels for his beautiful wilé§ The s} 
plainly apparent, and rising, says folds, ; 
«¢T will not be selfish, ma belle. Ihav€@ at nec 
already enjoyed an hour of this deal veiled 
Hugh’s society, and now he shall profit by§f ivory } 
my generosity and occupy the seat which poised 
I would relinquish to no other.’’ hair ar 
He changes places with the distinguish mother 
ed-looking stranger and, as the latter enteS§ be-ribb 
into animated conversation with Madam®# can on 
many of her guests speculate about? downca 
tall, dark-haired man whose gray &@§still m 
rest so listlessly even upon his fair co@§ one, an 
patriot. ; Fiallen o 
The heat. of the rooms grows more#§a lullab 
tense, conversation languishes a little aby thei 
gives place to subdued murmurs of imp tichly-r 
tient curiosity; the last strains of Delid@ftemplat 
ballet music are falling on the flowfcontain: 
scented air, when a tiny gong soume 
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expectation tip-toes to its overthrow, and 
slowly the heavy, green baize rises and 
discloses the opening scene of the Comédie. 

The stage is beautifully set, and the cos- 
tumes as exquisite as money and skill 
combined can produce. The plot is a 
somewhat hackneyed one, 7échauffé with 
sufficient skill to create some interest in 
its development. The talent and merit of 
the actors are of the average mediocrity 
which attends amateur performances, but 
their personal relations to their audience 
render them the recipients of nothing but 
praise and admiration. 

Hugh Urquhart listens with polite at- 
tention and gentle courtesy to a perform- 
ance, which, were it not for the interest 
his old friend, Mme. St. Aubyn, has in 
its success, could not fail to bore him. 
He has traveled much of late and a dis- 
tinct physical weariness possesses him to- 
night which requires all his self-control 
and determination to combat. He feels 
an overmastering desire to close his eyes 
and permit the approach of the sleepy 
god, and has, indeed, yielded a moment 
to the entreaties of Somnus, when a voice 
=unheard before—low and ¢rainante, but 
s9 modulated as to convey its perfectly 
enunciated words to the furthest corner of 
the large room, falls on his ear and dissi- 
pates, at a stroke, the ennui which has 
possessed him. He opens, to their widest 
extent, the lazy grey eyes and scans curi- 
ously, the stage. 

One person alone occupies it: a sligh 
female figure in trailing robes of satin. 
The sheeny white stuff falls, in glistening 
folds, about her exquisite form, revealing, 
at neck and shoulders, glimpses of un- 
veiled beauty, whose tint is as fair as the 
ivory hue of the gown itself. A daintily 
poised head, on which masses of golden 
hair are piled in ruddy lustre, is bent in 
motherly solicitude over a lace-trimmed, 
be-ribboned bassinet, and Hugh Urquhart 
fan only imagine the character of the 
downcast face. The low, sweet tones 
sill murmur tender words to the little 
one, and an expectant hush seems to have 
fallen on the audience. The soft notes of 
alullaby fill the air, touching every heart 
by their weight of yearning love: the 
Mchly-robed figure sinks in absorbed con- 
templation by the side of the shrine which 


Mcontains the object of her worship, when 
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a door opens and, a servant entering with 
a sortie de bal on her arm causes the lin- 
gering mother to at last give her face to 
the eager curiosity of the public—nor 
does its beauty belie the sweetness of her 
voice. The sunny hair crowns a brow 
low, broad and noble, frora beneath which, 
tender, lustrous eyes, instinct with the 
sweetest of all emo%ions—maternal love— 
gaze straight into the depths of the brill- 
iant assembly; a sweet, albeit pathetic 
smile, happy, though seeming to herald 
sorrow, hovers over the curved lips and 
melts in dimples on the flushed cheeks. 
As she rises slowly, unwillingly to her 
full height and confronts the audience in 
all her rare loveliness, the vision is so beau- 
tiful that the enthusiastic Parisians, 
charmed with the revelation, break into a 
perfect fervor of applause and consult 
their delicate programmes for enlightment 
as to the name of this beautiful apparition 
who has come among them. 

Allowing the maid to envelop her in the 
satin-lined, fur-bordered wrap, she once 
more turned lovingly to her child, bestows 
yet another caress, admonishes the servant 
as to its care, and, moving with slow grace 
across the stage, carries with her the only 
interest which the play had yet inspired 
in Hugh Urquhart. As he watches her 
disappear a puzzled, bewildered look crosses 
his face; he lifts his programme, scans it 
intently, then leans toward madame. 

‘<7 have been so long absent from Paris, 
madame, that your ‘vara av’s’ is quite 
unknown to me. She is very beautiful, 
and reminds me of some one | have seen 
or known before. Can you give me aclue 
as to the resemblance?”’ 

‘‘Indeed no,’’ laughs his hostess, who 
is not a little amused at the reception her 
children’s governess has met with. ‘She 
is a—an acquaintance of my own—visit- 
ing me at present, in order to aid in my 
little project—mazs tieus mon ami!” and 
with a little gesture of her fan, enforcing 
silence. Madame concentrates her atten- 
tion upon the stage. 

The play progresses. The scene has 
changed to a brilliant ball-room; the wo- 
man who, a moment siuce, had parted so 
hesitatingly from her child, has become 
the admired centre of worship. With 
rare dignity and ease she plays her part; 
receiving homage with smiling grace, 
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flattery with careless acknowledgments, 
in all showing an easy familiarity with the 
part assigned her. Her rendering of the 
role of a social leader is simply perfect; 
and keen critic as he is, in no particular 
would Hugh Urquhart change it. 

The character she represents is that of a 
woman who has married for love and now, 
in the zenith of her happiness, proud and 
joyous in her position of beloved wife and 
fond mother, she appears, indeed, a crea- 
ture favored of the gods. Standing be- 
fore a long, low window, a little withdrawn 
from the gay assemblage; exchanging mer- 
ry, careless badinage with the farceur of 
the play, she looks with laughing eyes 
through trs cnen casement, out into the 
dimly-lighted gardens beyond. With a 
ready jest on her lips she listens to the 
stream of nonsense which flows from her 
companion, when, slowly, a man and wo- 
man stroll into sight, engaged apparently 
in such rapt, mutual contemplation as to 
make them oblivious of all else. In the 
former she recognizes her husband, the 
man whom she loves passionately and 
whom, she believes, returns her devotion. 
Awonderful, radiant expression steals over 
her features at sight of him and she is 
about to move forward through the open 
window, when she sees him, the man whom 
she has believed faithful in word and deed, 
stretch forth his arms, throw them about 
his companion and bend his face, with 
evident tenderness, to hers. 

The change which comes over the out- 
raged wife is appalling: like a creature 
turned to stone, she stands; the smile 
still lingers on her face, but it is a horri- 
ble thing now— it is as though the frozen 
semblance of gaiety; the brilliant eyes yet 
glow, but with a different fire from that 
of love and happiness. Fixedly she stares 
before her while her companion finishes 
his absurd speech; then, as he notices the 


change in her and, astonished, remarks : 


upon it, she collects her senses and, with 
a quivering sigh—which she turns into a 
metallic, joyous laugh—she replies, 

‘‘Did you think I had seen a ghost, 
Monsieur? I was trying to imagine one— 
the ghost of a fool’s paradise. I played 


my part well, since I really deceived yoy !”’ 

As she concludes some one asks her to 
sing and after an imperceptible hesitatign, 
she complies. She somewhat astonishes 


her audience when, instead of the gay 
chansonnette they have expected, she treads: 
into a sad, sweet lullaby, so out of place: 
here in this crowded ball-room, that it 
strikes like a minor chord in the midst of 
rollicking harmonies. Her rich, powerful 
voice, pathos-laden vibrates through the 
hushed house, and as she finishes, the last 
words drop from her lips in a sort of wail, 
She rises hurriedly, seizes her gloves and, 
waiting for no thanks, hastily accepts an 
escort and forces her way from the gay room. 

It isa perfect bit of acting: and the cruel 
wound to her proud love; the instanta- 
neous change from agony to persiflage; the 
self-repression and pathetic remembrance: 
of the one joy yet left her, were so exqui- 
sitely rendered that Hugh Urquhart won- 
ders afresh, and warmly congratulates 
Madame as the curtain falls, yet with the 
puzzled expression still predominant on 
his face. 

The scene shifts back to the nursery 
where the bassimet still stands and where 
a night-lamp is burning; the hour is late 
and the room appears deserted. Suddenly 
the door opens and Madame, in a loose 
black Jeignoir, with her wealth of golden 
hair falling about her neck, pale, with 
heart-broken pathos on her beautiful face, 
enters. For a moment she stands gazing 
into vacancy with unseeing eyes, a shud- 
der convulses her slender frame, and 
her fair, white hands are wrung in a tumult 
of emotions;—then she advances, seizes 
the small lamp with sad, weary steps and 
approaches the cradle of her child. Gently 
she bends forward, shading the light that 
no gleam may awake the tiny, sleeper. 
Nearer and nearer she bends, tenderly she 
stretches forth her hand to remove the 
dainty wrappings that shroud the delicate 
limbs,—suddenly, she starts—approaching 
the lamp dangerously near the filmy dre 
peries of the cradle she scrutinizes, eat 
nestly, its interior, —with trembling fingers, 
searches vainly within the basket—then, 
she rises and, as a convulsive tremor shakes, 
her from head to foot, a wild, terrible 
tone, not loud but soul piercing pronounce. 
one word ‘‘Gone!’’ and the woman whost: 
last hope has betrayed her, falls heavily 
forward upon her face. 

The curtain falls amidst a storm. of: 
applause, and with a satisfied smile Hugh, 
Urquhart turns to his hostess. ‘ 
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‘‘She is a fine actress, and has not fost 
any of her power. I understand all now. 
You are fortunate, dear Madame, to have 
secured her services. 

‘‘ Mais mon cher, que dites vous? Lost 
any of her power! Vraiment. 1 do not 
understand.”’ 

«Ah indeed, you need not try to blind 
me, dear lady, is it then that you do not 
wish your friends to know that you have 
had recourse to the profession for assist- 
ance? Rest assured, I shall not betray 
you.” 

‘‘Hugh, you are very provoking. I 
don’t know what you mean. ‘Tell me.’’ 

She is a little imperious and he, never 
dreaming that she is not aware of the 
history of his ‘‘star,’’ laughs with real 
amusement. 

‘‘Why indeed, dear Madame, I was 
quite mad about Miss Terrence, at one 
time, myself, and I assure you that, after 
having admired her acting so many times, 
it would be quite impossible to deceive 
me in regard to it. At first, | honestly 
confess, I was a little at fault. She has 
matured much in six years, and looks as 
though life had not used her well, but her 
talent is still the same.”’ 

There is a look of real horror in Ma- 
dame’s black eyes as she, listens. Is it 
possible that she, this woman who bas 
taught her children; whom she has taken 
into the bosom of her family, and intro- 
duced as a friend; with whom these 
jealously-guarded, carefully-reared French 
girls are acting, is herself a professional 
actress! With real terror she turns to her 
friend. 

‘Mon Dieu!’ she says in a trembling 
voice. ‘*What have 1 done? Hugh, do 
you mean that she, Madame Linzer, my 
children’s governess, has earned her living 
on the stage?’’ then, as he nods a slow 
assent, already foreseeing trouble to this 
woman whose mimic woes have so ap- 
pealed to those about him, she entreats, 
“You will not mention it—Hugh, it 
would ruin me. The viper! C7e// that I 
should have nourished such an one!’’ and 
angry tears, tears of mortification and 
tage, fill her eyes. 

No more notice does she accord the 
stage. The comédie rollssmoothly on. Ma- 
dame Linzer gains triumph after triumph, 
though Hugh Urquhart, deeply interested 
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now in her history, and apprehensive for 
her future, observes that as, in response 
to the demands of the audience, she is led 
repeatedly before the curtain, no real or 
assumed expression of pleased vanity ap- 
pears on her face. It is still, grave and 
immovable. 
II 

‘*But Madame insisted.”’ 

‘‘That has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. It was abominable, outrageous, 
scandalous, that you, a confmon actress, 
should have forced yourself into my house 
as the governess of my innocent children. 
Poor little ones! My heart bleeds for 
them!”’ 

The dialogue is taking place in the 
boudoir of Mme. St. Aubyn the morning 
after the event, whose success Mme. 
Linzer’s efforts have crowned. It had 
been so late after the guests’ departure that 
the culprit had escaped for a brief season, 
a knowledge of her impending doom. 
After her late djéuner Madame had sent 
for her and the storm had burst. Peal 
after peal descended upon the weary, 
shrinking figure until, as the angry mis- 
tress alluded to her as a creature whose 
mere presence brought with it contamina- 
tion, she could contain herself no longer, 
and, raising her head with a gesture of 
pride every whit as haughty as any at 
Madame’s command, she replied: 

‘1 have listened as long as I can, Mme. 
St. Aubyn. My self-respect will permit 
of no further submission. That I was 
wrong to come to you without a full 
rehearsal of all the events of my life, I 
grant; that I was or am, in any way, an 
unfit associate for your children, is utterly 
untrue; that I have won their love and 
respect, even you must acknowledge; and 
that I was forced into a position in which 
my former training betrayed me, was due 
solely to yourself. Your guests having 
been already deceived as to my real stand- 
ing, will be uninjured by a further decep- 
tion quite as harmless, and, as I leave 
your house to-day, Madame, I cannot see 
that any harm can befall you through my 
error. With your permission | will 
retire,’’ and with a slight bend of the 
head, Mme. Linzer left the apartment. 

With a weary step she traversed the 
passages and entered a small, though suffi- 
ciently comfortable, room, which, in a 
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manner, belonged to her—being the 
children’s lesson-room. Absorbed in her 
own troubles, she failed to notice a tall, 
manly figure standing in the shadow of a 
heavy curtain, and, sinking into a chair, 
overcome by unhappiness, lassitude and 
anxiety, she dropped her head into her 
hands and burst into an irrepressible flood 
of tears. 

Hugh Urquhart, who had been brought 
hither by one of the children, with whom 
he was a prime favorite, abandoned for a 
few brief moments by’ his little friend, 
had not heard the soft footfall, and a 
heavy sob was the first intimation that 
any one had entered. Turning hastily, 
he saw crouched in an attitude eloquent 
of grief and sorrow, the woman who, 
only a few hours before, had received the 
enthusiastic praise of the world. The 
man’s strong heart throbbed a little faster 
as he wondered if his words could have 
aught to do with this agony of suffering. 
Uncertain as to the best course to pursue, 
he hesitated, until utterly unable longer 
to remain a passive witness, he stepped 
forward, and, in a single word, made his 
presence known. 

** Mademoiselle !”’ 

A start of surprise from the slender 
form is his only answer. 

‘*Pray pardon me, Miss Terrence’’— 
another convulsive shudder—‘‘I am an 
involuntary intruder upon your grief, and, 
being a stranger, doubtless an unwelcome 
one. Nevertheless, I can, perhaps, better 
than any other, fathom your trouble, and, 
with your permission, may be able to ren- 
der you some service.”’ 

‘‘Sir, I thank you.” The beautiful 
face, sad and worn with weeping, is raised 
to his, and the graceful figure stands erect, 
in gentle dignity, before him. ‘‘That 
your kind offer is sincere I do not doubt, 
but it is quite useless. I ain unnerved a 
little by last night’s excitement, that is 
all.” 

She bends her sunny head and is about 
to pass him, when he detains her. 

‘*Nay, but you must hear my confes- 
sion, which, I fear, is the cause of your 
trouble. Am I not right in concluding 
that Mme. St. Aubyn has dismissed you 
in consequence of her recently acquired 
knowledge of your former profession ?— 
exactly’’—as she bows an assent; ‘‘then 


I am also correct in believing myself the 
unfortunate culprit, for it was my recog- 
nition of your wonderful talent that be- 
trayed your secret. Pardon me, madem- 
oiselle, and permit me to use my endeay- 
ors to heal the breach.” 

Her tear-dimmed eyes, like dewy vio- 
lets, are fastened on his face, and varying 
expressions, surprise, fear, dismay and 
sadness flit athwart them. At his last 
words she smiles faintly and shakes her 
head. 

‘It is nothing—no, I will be honest, 
it is much to me, the loss of this home, 
It was a weary struggle, after the death of 
my husband, to find means of support, 
and madame has been very kind. _ Pray, 
sir, do not blame yourself for that which 
was a most natural event. I thank you 
for your sympathy and the kindness which 
prompts your offer. It is useless. I leave 
here to-day, and, after all, 1 myself am 
the only one at fault.”’ 

With a sweet, womanly gesture she ex- 
tends her hand to him, and, as he takes 
it and looks earnestly into the beautiful 
face uplifted to him, with purity and truth 
in its every line, a sudden emotion thrills 
him, and raising the dainty fingers, he 
bends his head and gravely, with tender 
respect, presses his lips to them. 

«« Madame, I*yet retain my faith in my 
power to serve you. Until I fulfil my 
boast, au revoir.”’ . 

He bows courteously, falls back a pace, 
while, with a delicate pink tingeing her 
white skin, she passes from the room. 

* * * * ** xk * 

It is six weeks later; and we are again 
in the school-room of the Hotel St. Au- 
byn. Hugh Urquhart has redeemed his 
pledge ; having so interceded with madame 
as to induce her to request the cidevant 
actress to continue her duties in her 
household. The latter has willingly con- 
sented, having first made a complete re- 
cital of the events of her past history, and 
the really good-hearted mistress had lis- 
tened, not only with compassion but with 
a considerable amount of self-reproach, to 
the unhappy story—so innocent, but 
withal so pathetic. A very good under- 


standing’ has resulted therefrom, and 

Marion Linzer’s position has been thus 

rendered many degrees more endurable. 
It was such a simple, straightforward 
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story of poverty and suffering. Left en- 
tirely without means of support at the 
age of eighteen, Marion Terrence, the 
orphan daughter of an Irish clergyman, 
had procured a situation as nursery gov- 
erness, from which drudgery she had been 
relieved by a marriage, two years later, 
with the son of a neighbor. Her husband, 
but a couple of years older than herself, 
had been a brilliant, reckless youth; tal- 
ented, but lacking application; fond of 
pleasure and gay companions. For three 
years they led a life of excitement; he 
earning, by his pen, enough to support 
them in the Bohemian circle he most 
affected. ‘Then came a sudden termina- 
tion; a fever, contracted by exposure, 
ended fatally, and the young widow was 
left again penniless. Her beauty was 
regarded by her friends as a trump card, 
and she was advised, on all sides, to use 
it to ensure success in the uncertain game 
of life. A faithful old friend, formerly 
an actor, had offered her instruction in 
his art, and propcsed to advance sufficient 
money for her support during her novi- 
tiate. Ina year she appeared in the pro- 
vinces, and her victory was complete. 
For six months her progress was a series 
of triumphs, and at last London, the goal 
of every English actress, offered her an 
opportunity to test the real character of 
her talent. One night, having caught a 
severe cold, she complained of sore throat, 
and the next day found her a victim to 
diphtheria. A terrible illness dissipated 
her slender accumulations, and during 
her convalescence she pondered so con- 
stantly, with such repugnance upon her 
career and its attendant degradations, that 
she finally concluded to abandon it for 
her former position as governess. 

Feeling the impossibility of procuring 
asituation in England, where she was so 
well known, she went to France, and there 
was engaged by Mme. St. Aubyn, who, 
charmed with her appearance, was not 
very particular as to her references. It 
had been a hard life with its many vicis- 
situdes, and the prospect of a return to 
her former loneliness had been anticipated 
with a real horror. Asa kind of saviour 
then, Marion Linzer regarded the man 
whise intervention had spared her this, 
and her gratitude to him was boundless. 

The schoolroom was a bright, cheery 
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apartment this wintry afternoon. Mme. 
St. Aubyn had retained her British love 
of roaring fires, and such a one now 
crackled and snapped on the hearth. The 
children had been given over to the ten- 
der mercies of their maid, to be rendered 
presentable for appearance at their moth- 
er’s ‘‘five o’clock tea-table,’? and Mme. 
Linzer had the room to herself. It was 
the dearest hour in the day to her, and, 
as she stood, her tall, graceful figure 
gowned in soft gray, before the blazing 
logs, with one well-shaped foot resting 
lazily on the fender, a curious, sweet smile 
stirred the usual gravity of her face. Her 
hands, shaded by wide ruffles of white 
lace, are clasped before her, and a dainty 
white fichu crossed upon the bossom adds 
a quaint touch of matronliness to what is 
really a very charming picture. 

At least such seems the opinion of Hugh 
Urquhart as he quietly opens the door. 
The soft turning of the latch does not 
disturb her reverie, but an involuntary 
exclamation, which passes his lips, does. 
She raises her eyes, and a deep tide of 
color rushes to cheek and brow, while, 
with a marked deepening of the happy 
smile, she extends in greeting one of the 
idle hands. He has been a pretty con- 
stant visitor in the schoolrecm for these 
six weeks, but is none the less welcome 
for that. He takes the slender fingers in 
his hand, for a moment, detains them 
close prisoners, even laying her left hand 
over them, perhaps to guard against their 
escape, while he half questions: 

+ ‘You are quite happy again?’”’ 
<<Quite.”’ 

‘‘You have entirely forgiven me for my 
share in your trouble?’’ earnestly. 

‘‘More than that, I am sincerely grate- 
ful for it, for now no concealment is ne- 
cessary; besides’’—she hesitates— 

«¢ Yes—besicdes?”’ 

‘«‘T have added a new friend to my lim- 
ited number.”’ 

“¢You do then regard me asa friend?’”’ 

‘Without doubt. And 1 am happy in 
the privilege.”’ 

‘¢You are very good. And am I then 
of the kind whose memory neither time 
nor distance can efface?”’ 

They have returned to the fire now and 
stand, one on each side of the wide hearth. 
As he speaks thus, a little startled look 
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creeps into her heavily shaded eyes, and 
there is a tone of inquiry in her voice as 
she says, 

‘It were a poor friendship that could 
be altered by either. Your question im- 
plies something.”’ 

‘<It does;’’ he looks steadfastly at her. 
He loves this slender, beautiful woman, 
and of his longing for her he is aware, 
and though he is a proud—even somewhat 
haughty-—man, no thought of the differ- 
ence between him, rich man and heir to 
large possessions—and her, lowly governess 
and ci-devant actress, holds him silent. 
Vhe spell which restrains him, which 

surged him ' k flight as his only 

lief that she still 

the memory of her 

y, with such wifely 

“ him, that this con- 

2if upon his mind, 

put an end to the 

hopeless love. A 

bioueiis he reaains gazing at her 

loveliness. Finally she becomes some- 

what restless under his scrutiny and 

changes her position. He awakes to a 
sense of his rudeness. 

‘‘Pardon me. | shall not offend again. 
I wished to make sure that I had learned 
your face aright. 1 would take with me 
its perfect likeness.”’ 

** You leave Paris? 

*¢ By the night train.”’ 

The lingering smile fades swiftly from 
her lips; she makes an involuntary move- 
ment and, to hide her distress, seizes the 
tongs and makes a vigorous onslaught on 
the fire. ‘The blazing wood, thus rudely 
disturbed, revenges itself on its persecutor 
and, with an angry snap, sends a shower 
of fiery fragments into the- room. A 
a bit of goodly size, finds lodgment on the 
deep, filmy ruffle which covers the hand 
whose attack had provoked it catching 
quickly the fragile thing, in a second the 
soft white fingers are wrapped in flame. 

The whole thing has happened in a 
moment. Hardly has it kindled than 


Hugh Urquhart’s jealous eye discovers it. 
Stooping hastily, he seizes the glowing 
thing and, with frantic haste, clasps the 
burning fabric between his own brown 
palms. Trembling with anxiety he lifts 
the poor, scorched fingers to his breast, as 
if to shield them thus from further harm, 


then, with eager impulse, born of the 
horror of the catastrophe, he throws his 
strong arms about the trembling, fright- 
ened form and strains her passionately to 
his heart. One moment he holds her thus, 
then as suddenly releases her. 

‘‘Marion,—my darling! For God’s 
sake forgive me !’’ he cries, his voiceshaken 
with feeling. ‘‘ But, ah—Heaven! when 
I saw that hand, for whose possession I 
would give my life, its tender flesh scorched 
and burned, I forgot myself—God pardon 
my selfishness !’’—in bitter self-reproach, 
noting the pallor of her face. ‘*‘ You are 
ill—suffering—what is it, my beloved— 
what shall 1 do?”’ 

‘‘It is nothing,’’ she answers, with a 
brave attempt at self-control, for which he 
loves her even more dearly. ‘‘ My hand 
is quite unhurt—but—you said just now 
— Is it true, that after to-night, I shall 
be again alone?”’ 

A bright glow of hope lights the dark, 
agitated face of the man whose carefully 
suppressed love for her, circumstances have 
betrayed; he takes an eager step forward. 

«¢Alone!’’ hecries. ‘*Alone! Marion! 
Love! Never that, never again that, if 
you will join your life with mine. Oh, 
my dear, my dear, give him up! Reject 
the poor shadow of love, to which you 
have so faithfully clung, and receive in 
its place the real worship of one whose 
whole soul is yours. Marion, answer me, 
dear; Sweetheart, tell me if you will bear 
with me while I try to fill the place of one 
who is but a memory?”’ 

His arms are about her again, ¢his time 
by intention. On his broad breast agaifi 
lies the little hand, scorched by the flame'’s 
hot caresses. Witha gentle smile in their 
clear depths, the violet eyes meet his, 
shyly, but so tenderly, and the sweet lips 
murmur : 

‘‘Hugh, it is a mistake—I had never 
known love until you taught it me. Please 
God, I will make you happy for your trust 
in me.” 

Glad tears tremble on the dusky lashes, 
tremble, but do not fall; closer and closef 
he gathers her into his arms; nearer and 
nearer the dark head approaches to the 
golden hair; another moment, and theif 


’ 


lips meet in a long, passionate kiss, and 


thus, in the heart of Hugh Urquhart, 
Marion Linzer finds her home. 
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WHY DID 


HE DO IT? 


By THE AUTHOR OF “WEDDED To MISERY.” 


XII. 


As Owen Kingsley left Hazlehurst, he 
walked rapidly along the Cedar Track, 
where the dense trees soon shut off his view 
of the house and hid his stalwart form frorn 
adistance. But some one was watching 
him attentively, and as he walked ona 
woman’s figure joined him. It was Jean- 
nette’s maid, Louisa—Frau Wolfgang. 

‘You have seen her?’’ she said eagerly. 
“Do you find her changed ?”’ 

‘Jeannette looks well,’’ he said; ‘‘ but 
she does not look happy, and Gladys—ah, 
she is sadly changed. She did not recog- 
nize me.’’ 

‘Of course not!’’ said Frau Wolfgang. 
“How could she? You have changed so! 
Youare very different from what I dreamed 
you would be, Louis.”’ 

She spoke to him tenderly, with some- 
thing almost maternal in her tones. 

‘‘T am not the same,’’ he answered sad- 
ly. ‘*There has been enough in my life 
to change me.”’ 

“Your life is just about beginning,’’ she 
urged. ‘* You will be happy yet.”’ 

“Thanks to you if any joy comes to 
me,” he said, with a grateful look at her 
homely face. ‘But I dare not hope for 
that. I have suffered such misery, though 
to-night, it is true, I have felt more than 
ever before that perhaps there was still 
happiness in store for me.”’ 

“There is, I know, Louis!”’’ said Frau 
Wolfgang eagerly. ‘I shall yet see Miss 
Gladys your wife.” 

He caught his breath like one who dares 
hot dwell on such supreme joy, and walk- 
éd on beside her. 

“T do not know how I can ever thank 
you for what you have already done for 
me,” he said warmly. 

“Thank me, Louis? ‘Thank your fos- 
ter mother—me who nursed you when you 
were a child, and only gave you. up be- 
cause there came for you a kind gentleman 
ad sweet lady, who promised to be to 
you fond and faithful parents.”’ 

“They were that,’’ said Mr. Kingsley, 
with deep emotion. ‘*They brought me 
ipas their own son. I neyer dreamed 
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that they were not my true parents until 
you told me.”’ 

‘« That was part of the agreement,’’ she 
said, exultantly. ‘‘I wished to put you 
quite out of the reach of your stepmother. 
I loved you, Louis. You were named for 
me because she did not leave your own 
name, and we did not know how to call 
you. And long after I found out that it 
was Reginald, I could only think of you 
as Louis. I always called you that. When 
I had allowed them to adopt you and take 
you away, I wrote to your stepmother and 
told her that little Louis was dead. i 
knew she wanted you out of the way, but 
I did not dream why.”’ 

‘*You have been very good to me,”’’ he 
said. 

‘«T have brought with me the papers you 
wanted,’’ she went on hurriedly. ‘‘ This 
paper was signed by your foster-father 
when he took you out of the asylum, and 
this one’’— 

As they drew near a gas-lamp, Mr. 
Kingsley had unfolded the papers. 

‘‘T am Rorie’s half-brother then?’’ he 
said thoughtfully, ‘‘and still I] may justly 
think of Gladys Marks as my wife. ‘There 
is no tie of blood between. us.”’ 

‘* None whatever,”’ said Frau Wolfgang. 

‘She isa Marks by birth, though where 

she gets her sweet naturé, I am at a loss to 
say.’’ 
‘*That is her own,” said Mr. Kingsley 
softly. ‘*What will she say when I tell 
her of this? And Rorie—he need not fear 
that I will take from him the entailed 
estate of Hazlehurst. Though I am the 
eldest son, I will resign in his favor. 
Thank Heaven, I can do this and still have 
a vast fortune to lay at Glady’s feet.”’ 

‘That is like you,”’ said Frau Wolfgang 
tenderly as she looked into the generous, 
manly face. ‘*There are very few men 
who would have done as you have.”’ 

‘¢T met some one at Hazlehurst to-night 
whom I did not expect to see,’’ he said 
abruptly. ‘‘It was a fellow named Scarlett 
—Captain Scarlett. I saw him once when 
he was going under the name of Dilks, 
and he cut a different sort of a figure.”’ 
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«¢ Ah!’ she said starting. ‘‘I was not 
mistaken then!”’ 

‘‘No! It is all quite clear to me now; 
but I will bide my time.”’ 

‘¢You can afford to wait,’’ she said as 
she watched him look over the papers 
under the gaslight. ‘‘It is all like a story. 
Dear Dr. Steinmetz! He was always my 
friend even when he was a young medical 


student and took care of charity cases in 
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onward, and when he looked about him 
again she was gone. 

The newcomer was some harmless passer 
by who merely glanced at him and went 
on, but Owen Kingsley (I shall continue 
to call him so) hurried home intent on 
going over in the privacy of his own room 
the papers which Frau Wolfgang had given 
him. What their contents were, he did not 
betray toanyone. Several days afterward, 
he went to Haz!ehurst as Coaint Leopold’s 
Zuest, and no one but Jeannette’s German 
maid dreamed who it was they were hon- 
oring with such hospitality. 

Mrs. Hazlehurst was uneasy under his 
presence, but wholly because Mahlon had 
demanded that, if Mr. Kingsley remained, 
she and Gladys must quit Hazelhurst at 
once, It was very apparent now to every 
one that the stranger guest was a suitor for 
Gladys’s hand. 

‘«What a wretched infatuation this is 
of Mahlon’s,’’ Mrs. Hazlehurst said to 
herself as she felt her last days of grace 
slipping from her. ‘‘Mr. Kingsley is a 
millionaire. Gladys might marry him— 
as of course she will anyhow; but Mahlon 
will—ugh!’’ she shuddered. ‘‘How am 
I to tell him?”’ 

She was standing in the library by the 
window, so absorbed that the Count’s soft 
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footsteps did not apprise her of his pres- 
ence, and she started when he said: 

‘‘What is this I hear about your going 
away, Berenice?”’ 

‘«*Ah!”’ she said recovering herself, 
‘*You ask me that? Leopold, | dare not stay 
any longer—for my own peace, I dare not.” 

‘I don’t see why your peace need be 
disturbed,’’ he said significantly. 

‘You choose to blind yourself to the 
truth,’’ she said ina tremulous voice. “If 
was always so! You are cold—heartless! 
I have nothing to hope for from you.” 

‘«Why, have I not done enough?”’ said 
the Count in surprise. ‘1 have blotted 
out the past completely, and suffered you 
to remain here as my guest. What mor 
do you wish, Berenice?”’ 

At the word ‘‘suffered’’ her dark eyes 
flashed for a moment, but she did not 
permit him to see it. 

‘Why do you treat me as though I were 
astone?”’ she said passionately. ‘* 1 know 
I have little pride or I would not let you 
trample on me so!”’ 

‘*’Trample on you!” 

**Yes! You cannot mislead me. You 
know I love you. Through all the scenes 
and adventures of my checkered career, 
your image has been always in my heart. 
I love you well enough to forget my 
womanhood in this confession. No mam 
save you, Leopold, has ever gained the 
mastery of my heart. I have always cared 
for you, and when you threw me over for 
the sake of Adelaide Darcy’s pale face, ! 
swore I would have my revenge. But 
loved you too well to take it. My. hat 
fellon her. And now after all these yeas 
we meet again! I thought that passioi 
had burnt itself out in my heart, but! 
love you still and dare not stay here.” 

She turned to him a pale agitated fate 
that was still beautiful, but he saw in it 
only the evil spirit that had lured him 
from the path of duty in days gone by. 
He had neglected his wife because the 
memory of Berenice von Weber cate 
back, long after Adelaide Darcy hal 
passed out of his life to wed another, and 
that memory had eaten like a canker 
worm into his heart. But it was all past 


now. He was another man. The sweet 
paternal love which Jeannette Sharon 
brought into his life, had obliterated @ 
dark, unsightly past. 
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‘«Berenice,’’ he said gravely, ‘“‘I am 
sorry for this. Such thoughts should never 
come between us again. I shall never 
marry again, and you—surely such a life 
as yours would prompt you to seek now 
only peace and contentment. There is 
much that we both have to atone for, 
Berenice. Youare not a good woman, nor 
am I a good man, but | hope to be one 
before I die. We have lived our lives 
and I, for one, can find no happiness save 
that which comes to me through my be- 
loved child.”’ 

“You are somewhat older than I, 
Count,’’ she said with a sudden change 
of tone. ‘‘I have been wretched all my 
life. Now at least I am entitled toa little 
happiness.”’ 

““We could never be happy together,”’ 
he said gravely. ‘It is out of the ques- 
tion. If your thoughts are bent on such 
a thing, Berenice, you are right—you 
had better go away,” 

“lam going,”’ she said sharply. 
Idid not expect to be dismissed !”’ 

“Nay, Berenice! I wish only—”’ 

‘‘] understand you,”’ she said curtly as 
she gathered up her skirts and swept past 
him. ‘‘You shall not have a chance to 
spurn me again, and you may look to it 
that you do not regret what you have done 
already.” 

She left him in a fury, and Count Leo- 
pold, looking after her, said: 

“If that is her love, Heaven preserve 
me from her hate.”’ 

He turned and walked into the little 
room which Mr. Hazlehurst had used as 
an office. As he did so, he saw Gladys 
with Mr. Kingsley come in the front door 
and go into the parlor. 

She was dressed in deep mourning, but 
her face, of late so pale, was flushed now 
with a sweet rose color. Mr. Kingsley’s 
eyes watched her face with eager atten- 
tion. 

‘But why need you go away?”’ he was 
saying. 

‘*My mother wishes it,’’ she answered 
with a sigh. ‘*You have yet to learn, 
Mr. Kingsley, that that is an all-sufficient 
Teason.”’ 

‘Is your cousin going with you?’’ he 
asked, jealously; ‘*Mr. Marks, I mean.” 

‘*Mahlon!”’ she said, witb a quick look 
of aversion; ‘‘Oh, no!” 


‘¢ But 
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‘*Miss Gladys,’’ said her companion 
eagerly, ‘‘ will you answer me as a friend, 
without a thought of impertinence on my 
part, if I ask you a singular question ?”’ 

‘¢ What is it?”’ 

**Are you engaged to Mr. Marks?”’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered emphatically, and 
her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘You would 
not ask me that if you had known me 
longer. I was engaged,’’ she added soft- 
ly, *‘to a man whom I loved with all my 
soul; but he died, and I shall never marry 
any one now.”’ 

‘¢That is rather asad fate for one so 
young and fair as you, Miss Gladys,”’ said 
Kingsley, with a strange lighting of the 
eyes. ‘‘Forgive me, but I had hoped 
that time might assuage your sorrow, and 
that some time, if I had patience, you 
would grant me the sweet privilege of 
caring for you.”’ 

‘«That can never be, Mr. Kingsley,”’ 
said Gladys, quickly. ‘‘Even if 1 could 
forget Aleck Sharon, I could never bring 
myself to marry. I donot think I would 
have the right; but I am sure I shall never 
have the inclination. 1I—lI am sorry you 
have thought of this. I saw that you did 
not understand me, and if it had been 
my privilege, I should have warned you. 
Now I think it is best that I should go 
away. I cannot care for you, and yet 
your presence fills me with a strange ex- 
citement which I cannot understand. I 
think it—is because of my sympathy and 
regard for you, but it disturbs me greatly. 
I do not wish to care, or seem to care, for 
any man. My heart lies in the sea with 
Aleck Sharon.”’ 

‘*T shall not urge you, Miss Gladys,”’ 
said Kingsley; ‘‘I respect your feeling, 
and, believe me, I honor your constancy, 
even though I am the sufferer by it.”’ 

‘When he left her, Gladys found her- 
self wondering whether he really did care 
very much, his step was so buoyant, his 
face so bright. 

Kingsiey certainly did not look like a 
rejected suitor, as he walked by the Cedars, 
musing on what she had said to him. 

‘God bless her faithful heart!’’ he said 
again and again. He was lost in his own 
thoughts till the sound of voices which he 
recognized made him step back of the 
dense foliage out of sight. 

‘‘Well,”’ Captain Scarlett was saying 
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ill-naturedly, ‘‘here lam. I have obeyed 
you, Evelyn, though you have always 
treated me like a puny dog, who would 
fetch and carry for you. What do you 
want of me now?”’ 

‘*How rude you are!’’ Evelyn Marks 
said reproachfully. ‘‘ Have you ceased to 
care for me, George?” 

‘*You know | haven’t. I’m just fool 
enough to keep on caring for you in the 
face of everything. But what do you ask 
me such a question for? You gave me to 
understand that it was all over between us, 
and that. you were going to marry Hazle- 
hurst.’’ 

‘‘] have changed my mind,”’ she said, 
smiling coquettishly. ‘<I always cared 
more for you, George, than for any one 
in the world.” 

‘* You are up to something now,”’ said 
Scarlett, laughing derisively. 

‘I came here to tell you that, if what you 
say is true, I am willing to marry you.” 

‘¢ What will you do with Hazlehurst ?’’ 

‘‘T have broken with Rorie,’’ she said 
quietly. 

Captain Scarlett uttered an exclamation 
of surprise. 

‘*Is it possible?’’ he cried. 
are you fooling me again?”’ 

‘No, George, I love you. I have found 
out how miserable my life becomes with- 
out you, and I am ready to sacrifice my 
ambition.” 

‘*For fifty thousand dollars,”’ 
roughly.”’ 

‘*T do not pretend that | would marry 
you without the money you spoke of,’’ she 
said coolly, ‘‘though I should always love 
you. [hate poverty. Ido not deceive you, 
but what I do say is, that I will marry 
you with fifty thousand dollars, sooner than 
some other man who has four times the 
amount,—if you really have it,’’ she add 
ed in a questioning tone. 

«¢Oh, I have the money,”’ said Scarlett 
with a bragging air, and he took out his 
pocket-book to show her a large layer of 
crisp new bills, which he fluttered ostenta 
tiously in her face. 

‘‘Well,”’ she said presently, ‘‘ 1 am sat 
isfied.”’ 

‘©You will marry me then?’’ said Scar 
lett. 

‘6 Yes, 9 
sire it.” 


‘« Evelyn, 


he said 


she replid, ‘‘ whenever you de 
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Kingsley saw them disappear down the 
cedar walk, and he stepped out of his 
hiding-place. 

‘«] feel like a sneak,’’ he said to himself, 
and his face flushed with the secret sham 
of eavesdropping. But they have forced 
me to this, and justice demands it.”’ 

As he stepped out into the walk which 
was strewn with small blue berries, some 
thing attracted his attention; and, stoop 
ing, he picked up one of the bills which 
Capt. Scarlett had displayed. It wasa 
new bill of an issue of a year back from 
the bank of which Mr. Hazlehurst had 
been president. ‘The number of the note 
and its series was stamped in bright figures 
on its surface, and Owen Kingsley read 
them with a start. They were printed in- 
delibly on the tablet of his memory. He 
knew that note and nearly a hundred 
others of the same issue. How had they 
come into the possession of Captain Scar/ 
lett ? 

XIII. 

Rorie Hazlehurst was seated in_ his 
father’s study with two men in_ plain 
citizen’s dress, yet whose presence was 
deeply significant, for under the lappels of 
their coats shone the official star of the 
constabulary. Owen Kingsley met them 
there by appointment. 

‘<The evidence is complele,’’ Rorie said 
excitedly as he entered. ‘Thank God, 1 
have been able to clear the name of the 
noblest man that ever lived. Ever since 
Aleck Sharon left here with the brand of 
dishonor upon him, I have worked night 
and day to find a clue to his conduct. I 
knew he was innocent of the charge he 
admitted, but I could not tell why he 
acted as he did. Even now it is not cleat 
to me, and I suppose I shall never know 
his motive until that great day when all 
shall be made clear. But I can prove his 
innocence, even in the face of his own 
generous confession. ‘The clue you gave 
me has put me on the right track. You 
would net tell me how you had traced 
that note from Aleck Sharon’s hands, but 
your suspicions were right. ‘That maf 


Dilks is in the house, and these officers, 


? 


are here to arrest him 
‘‘Do so,” said Kingsley with unusual 


emotion, ‘‘and Marks with him.”’ 
‘‘What! Marks, too?’’ 
‘‘He is by far the greater culprit. But 
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WHY DID HE DO IT? 


Ibeg you will be quick. Even now he is 
preparing to go out.”’ 

“TI do not wish to have any disgraceful 
scene,”’ Rorie said to the officers. ‘‘ Let 
it be as quiet as may be.”’ 

‘Certainly,’’ Kingsley assented. ‘‘ But 
when the arrest is accomplished, I shall 
have something to say to the prisoners, if 
you please, in the presence of the house- 
hold.”” 

To have seen Rorie convey the officers 
to Captain Scarlett’s room would have 
given no one a clue to his intention. 
They went in noiselessly. The door was 
unlocked, but, unhappily for their pur- 
pose, the captain was not there. 

‘He has escaped!’’ Rorie exclaimed, 
as he saw about him in the removal of all 
available baggage, the evidence of a pre- 
concerted departure. 

On the table lay two notes, one ad- 
dressed to Mahlon Marks, in the captain’s 
hand, the other to Mrs. Hazlehurst from 
Evelyn. Rorie tore them open, and 
learned briefly the fact that the two had 
eloped together. 

‘Just in time,’’ he said, grimly. 

A door communicating with the cap- 
tain’s room was opened just then, and 
Mahlon Marks entered. 

“Well, gentlemen,’’ he said haughtily, 
“ig this not rather an unwarrantable in- 
trusion into my friend’s private apart- 
ments ?”’ 

“We came for Dilks,’’ said Rorie qui- 
etly, «* but = 

‘T arrest you in the name of the law,”’ 
said one of the officers, laying hands on 
Marks. 

His face turned deadly pale. 

‘You are mad,’’ he said, shaking him 
off. ‘*Rorie, why am I subjected to this 
Insult ?”? 

“For robbery and _ housebreaking,”’ 
Rorie replied sternly; ‘‘ for compounding 
a felony, for conspiracy, and half the 
other crimes in the calendar.”’ 

‘‘One moment, Mr. Hazlehurst,’’ said 
Kingsley ; ««1 have something to say, but, 
by your leave, I will first summon the 
household.’’ 

Wondering and frightened the ladies 
came in, attended by Count Leopold, and 
Frau Wolfgang at the head of the servants. 
The shrewd German’s eyes were glowing 
with excitement, and her lips were closely 
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pressed together in forced constraint. 
Mrs. Hazlehurst watched her with a vague 
alarm, and her cold fingers closed convul- 
sively over a tightly corked vinaigrette, 
which she had always carried of late. 

‘¢Marks,”’ said Owen Kingsley, address- 
ing the man they had trapped, ‘‘ you are 
arrested for the robbery and murder of 
Mr. Hazlehurst !”’ 

He uttered a cry like a wild beast at 
bay. 

‘¢ Madame !”’ he said fiercely, springing 
toward Mrs. Hazlehurst, ‘‘ you had a hand 
in this, | know. I have you to thank, 
but, by Heaven, if I fall, you come down 
with me.”’ 

‘¢Spare me!’’ she cried, covering her 
face with her hands. ‘‘I did not betray 
you. I swear it. They will tell you. 
©, Mahlon, do not vent your wrath on 
your unhappy—wmother !”’ 

‘¢Mother!”’ he echoed sneeringly. 

‘¢Yes, mother,’’ she answered. ‘‘I am 
your mother. You and Evelyn are my 
children. Gladys is no child of mine. 
She is Mabel’s sister and your cousin. I 
gave you up when you were little because 
I was poor, and my marriage with your 
father was proven illegal. Your uncle 
took you and raised you as his own with 
Mabel. But when my fortunes mended, 
he had lost his means, and he forced me 
not only to support you, but to take 
Gladys as my own child in your place, 
and give her what he could not.”’ 

‘¢And much you have gained by this 
jugglery,’’ Mahlon retorted savagely. 

‘‘'Thank God!’’ murmured Kingsley, 
‘‘that woman’s blood does not flow in 
Glady’s veins!”’ 

‘‘Evelyn has gone, mother,’’ Rorie 
said gravely. ‘*She has eloped with that 
man Dilks—I mean Scarlett.’’ 

‘¢ Curse him! muttered Marks, ‘‘ has he 
turned on me ?”’ 

‘«No,’’ said Rorie, ‘‘ your sin has found 
you out.”’ 

‘*You must feel devilish good now you 
find you have been hunting down your 
own brother,”’ said Marks vindictively. 

‘“‘God knows I am sorry you have 
forced me to it,’’ said Rorie, deeply 
moved; ‘‘it was bad enough when I 
thought you were my cousin, but now— 
if you could clear yourself of one charge, 
if you would confess to one bit of perfidy, 
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I would waive all prosecution against 
you.” 
‘What do you want?’’ said Marks, 
surlily. 

‘‘T want you to admit that you bribed 
Dilks, or Scarlett, to take that cheque from 
me when I was intoxicated, the cheque 
that brought Aleck Sharon up for forgery.”’ 

‘‘Well, what if I did? You were a 
great fool to let it go.”’ 

‘¢] was worse than a fool,’’ Rorie said 
gravely; ‘‘but that one experience has 
cured me of intemperance. While I live 
I swear I will never give way to drunken- 
ness again.”’ 

‘Oh, you’re a precious saint,’’ said 
Marks, sneeringly; ‘‘and so was your 
father; but he wasn’t above buying Scar- 
lett out of jail, and bribing Sharon to 
stand between you and disgrace.”’ 

‘¢ You lie!’’ said Rorie, hotly. 

‘¢Hold—one moment,’’ Kingsley in- 
terposed, ‘‘ my evidence ought to be worth 
something, for I was present at the trans- 
action.”’ 

‘¢You!”’ said Rorie, incredulously. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered Kingsley, fixing his 
magnetic glance on Gladys; ‘‘has no 
one dreamed of my identity? Did you 
never think that a man who bore the 
brand of a felon on his brow might crave 
the oblivion of death, even when death 
was denied him ?”’ 

‘‘Gladys sprang forward, with her 
eyes dilating. 

‘*What do you mean?” she cried. 
‘¢Oh, for the love of Heaven, speak.”’ 

‘¢Gladys,’”” he said, holding out his 
arms to her, forgetful of them all, ‘‘I am 
Aleck Sharon.”’ 

With a cry of joy, she fell fainting into 
his arms. Jeannette flew to his side, and 
Rorie threw his arms about him. 

«< Curse the fellow,’’ Marks muttered, 
‘‘one might as well fight the devil; I 
knew he would turn up again.”’ 

<<] did not die,’’ Aleck continued, 
when they gave him a chance, ‘‘though I 
had the yellow fever; this white hair and 
my altered looks are proof of that. But 
I wanted you to believe me dead, and I 
allowed my identity to be confounded 
with that of a strange man who did die. 
My effects were sent home to you, and as 
Owen Kingsley I went into the mines of 
Bolivia, where I made my fortune. With 
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that I returned home, thinking never to é 
reveal myself, but I learned that which | can 
changed my plans and made it my duty } did 
to declare myself.”’ gre 

‘*It was I who brought him here,” | wer 
broke in Frau Wolfgang, who stepped | why 
into the middle of the floor with a proud # 
mien. ‘‘Madame,”’ she continued, put § ing 
ting one hand into her capacious pocket, | app 
from which she drew a roll of bills, and § cou 


laid them on the table, ‘‘there is your y 
money; it cannot bribe me to hold my § wor 
tongue; I must speak. This gentleman 4 


who has revealed himself as Aleck Sharon | the 
is really he whom you have known by § [esl 


that name; but he has another name. He s 
is not Alexander Sharon’s son, but was | “ yc 
adopted in his infancy and given the » 
name of his foster parent.’ with 

‘* How do you know this?’’ cried Rorie | thin 
breathlessly. Reg 


‘*T was the matron of the asylum where | othe 
he was left by your mother, who said he | who 
was her nephew, but that she could not | daug 
afford to support him. He was offered } to c 
for adoption with absolute surrender. No | ftom 
name was given with him, but I learned | some 
afterwards that he was your half-brother, - 
Reginald Hazlehurst.”’ in ey 

A cry broke from the lips of all present. - 
Mrs. Hazlehurst shuddered under the ey 
looks of imprecation that were cast upon | did i 
her. “¢. 

‘‘Don’t blame me, Rorie,’”’ she im } Mr. § 
plored, ‘‘I did it for you; the fortune} “‘! 
was to go to the eldest, and they told me } Coun 
he was dead.” arms. 













‘‘Did you know this all the while?” J Su 
said Aleck sternly. descr: 
‘‘Not until your father—I mean Mr § “\ 
Sharon, died. In the letter which he § Marks 
wrote you immediately before his death, f body 
he told you the truth about your parent have ; 
age. He did not know who you were §added 
but he told you that you were not his § She 
son.”’ gtette 
‘¢ And that letter was lost mysteriously,” §10t to 
said Aleck, sharply. he 1 
‘‘I destroyed it,” said the wretched filtoke 
woman. “W 
‘‘ Ah,” cried Aleck, ‘you stopped a God is 


nothing—even at violating the will of thé fe sta 
dead. But your crime has been in valllegMed’ y 
Fortunately there is one here who ca 
supply the missing links of the chain of 
circumstance.’’ 
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‘¢Ves,”’ said Frau Wolfgang grimly, I 
can complete the story, madame. You 
did not know that in the course of time I 
grew fond of the boy, and that I knew you 
were trying to get rid of him. ‘That was 
why I put him out of your reach entirely.”’ 
‘¢Don’t touch me,’’ Rorie cried, shrink- 
ing from his mother, who had laid an 
appealing hand upon his arm. ‘‘Oh, how 
could you do it?”’ 

“It was for you,’’ moaned the wretched 
woman, ‘‘I did it for you.”’ 

“Mr. Sharon and his wife came to visit 
the asylum,’’ Frau Wolfgang went on piti- 
lessly, ‘‘ they had no children.”’ 

“No children,’’ echoed Jeannette; 
“you are mistaken in that; they had me.”’ 

“No, my lady,’”’ said Frau Wolfgang, 
with a tender smile, ‘‘it was a strange 
thing, but just about the time that little 
Reginald was left with me, I received an- 
other child, the offspring of a noble lady, 
who had died, and preferred to trust her 
daughter to the mereies of the world than 
tocommit her to the care of her father, 
from whom she had been separated for 
some time.”’ 

‘Who was this lady?’’ the Count broke 
in excitedly. 

“The Countess von Marshisky.’’ 

“My wife! And the child—speak; 
did it die ?”’ 

“No; it was adopted with the boy by 
Mr. Sharon; they called her Jeannette.’’ 

“My daughter, my daughter!’’ the 
Count cried, seizing Jeannette in his 
ams. ‘*Lenore, my lost child!’’ 

Such a scene as then ensued baffles all 
description. 

“Most remarkable this really,’’ Mahlon 
Marks broke in, sarcastically; ‘*every- 
body turns out to be somebody else. You 
have made a sad mux of it, madame,’’ he 
added, turning to Mrs. Hazlehurst. 

She was observed to uncork her vinai- 
ffette with trembling fingers and lift it, 
lot to her nostrils, but to her white lips. 


She made no reply to him, but Rorie 
ke in: 
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“What do I not owe you, Aleck! But 
is just. Your name is cleared from 
he stain of dishonor, while mine is black- 
with the disgrace of having such a 
ther.’’ 
“Hush, Rorie,’’ Aleck answered warm- 
» “let us hear no more of that. My 
VoL. CXIV—No. 16. 
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misfortunes have taught me that in this 
world a man ought to stand or fall on his 
own merits.” 

‘*But I have none to rely on,”’ Rorie 
answered sadly; ‘‘ what have I done but 
usurp the place and patrimony of my 
eldest brother.”’ 

‘¢You have done much; and as for the 
estate, Rorie, it is yours forever. I ama 
rich man; I will not take Hazlehurst 
from you.”’ 

‘«That is like you, dear,’’ Gladys whis- 
pered. She was still clasped in his arms, 
unmindful of those who saw her. Rorie 
could not speak; he tried to and broke 
down. Then he left the room; but Jean- 
nette followed him. 

‘¢When is this to end?’’ Mahlon Marks 
said roughly; ‘‘what is to be done with 
me? You might as well give up the idea 
of hanging me—you can’t do it. [—ah— 
look out !”’ 

Mrs. Hazlehurst had fallen over. They 
lifted her, and found her writhing in a 
convulsion. ‘The vinaigrette spilled upon 
the floor emitted that subtle, peachy odor 
which betrays prussic acid. 

*¢] murdered — him,” she gasped ; 
Mahlon had—nothing—to do—with it!”’ 

And so she died with that suddenness 
which marks death by this means. 

‘‘It was square of her to confess,’ 
Marks said, as he looked at the corpse of 
his mother, ‘‘I saw her do it.”’ 

When Rorie was summoned to witness 
this last awful crisis, he turned to Mahlon 
and set him free. 

‘*Go,”’ he said sternly, ‘‘and may God 
forgive your crimes. If you had killed 
my father, you should have suffered the 
fall penalty of the law; but for your 
other crimes, I shall hold you to no ac- 
count. Only leave this house at once, and 
let me never see your face again. 

He needed no second bidding, but for 
the credit of humanity be it said that a 
large sum of money was remitted some 
time afterwards to Aleck. It was the 
balance of the money Mabel had entrusted 
to Mahlon, and which he had shared with 
his comrade Scarlett. 

‘‘T am trying to be a better man,’’ he 
wrote, but they never heard of him again. 


XIV. 
The revelations of this eventful nicht 
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were only made public in part. Mrs. 
Hazlehurst’s guilt was mercifully con- 
cealed for Rorie’s sake, though the fact 
of Reginald MHazlehurst’s identity was 
speedily established. His disappearance 
was credited to a false rumor of his death. 
Mahlon Marks’ absence was briefly re- 
marked, and his sister’s elopement was 
but a nine days’ wonder. Evelyn knew 
better than to trouble Hazlehurst with her 
presence again. ‘The French adage says 
that half the world does not know how 
the other half lives. Captain Scarlett 


and his bride dropped out of the lives of 
the Hazlehursts so completely that even 
their names seemed mere echoes of the 
past. 

When spring came, Rorie and Jean- 
nette and Aleck and Gladys were quietly 
married, with only the Count and a few 
friends to witness their happiness. Butit 
was none the less great for that. The 
world and its ways have no longer power 
to mar the sweet content of these happy 
souls, whose days have lengthened intog 
perpetual honeymoon. 








TO A MOCKING BIRD. 





BY MINNIE A. NORWOOD. 





Thou modest gray-robed guest from out the leafy ‘deep,’ What angel-mission speaks in thy clear notes, 


When, downy-covered close, thy nestlings lie, 
Comest thou my burdened soul to steep, 
In whispers of the sky: 


To thrill my heart with pure resolves and tones, 
Breathes forth the story as it floats, 
«“What-ever thou mayst, do?” 


“ Behold! the azure sky and all above, 
Resplendant with the sun’s swift glancing beams; 
Cans’t not thou see, nor feel a throb of love 

For so much brightness given ? 


*« List to the harps our mother nature strings 
In melting sweetness for your tuneful ears! 
Flies not aloft on raptured wings 

The soul that list’ning, hears? 


«Are not for you, the gorgeous tints of flowers, 
The fruits that borrowed e’en from- Paradise, 
The cooling winds, refreshing showers, 

The clouds of rainbow dyes? 


«‘ Made not the Lord the world and all therein, 
For thee and thine—the present, past, to-morrow ? 
Unsnared by blight of woeful sin, 

By sickness, death, or sorrow. | 


«Tell yielding man, to Satan’s tempting bait, 

Sin’s all corroding, festering presence crept, 

Snake-like, unseen, through Eden’s gate 
Where faintly conscience slept? 


“Arise! oh mournful, weary, fearful soul! 

Shake off the burden of a sunless life! 

Leave storming seas where billows roll 
Of sorrow, doubt, and strife! 


«Search out the wisdom, read the wondrous plan 
Creation’s Author means in all His works; 
No smallest thing thine eye will scan 

But ¢here a purpose lurks! 


«Read, plainly written sermons in the stones; 
God’s image see, reflected in the brooks; 
Hear music in the thunder’s tones, 

Find peace in sylvan nooks!” 


Thy song has ceased, oh minstrel robed in graft 
But rythmic swells the music in my heart; 
A guide to lead me on my way 

Along the Future’s mart! 
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THE SHEARS OF ATROPOS. 


BY ELEANOR MOORE HIESTAND, 


Betty Browning had always had a horde 
of lovers, but chaff and coquetry had 
alienated one after the other until only 
two were left, and it seemed she must 
choose between them. 

There never were two men more widely 
different than Jesse Wells and Dick Lee. 
Jesse was a quiet, seif-contained man with 
a tremendous will that operated with a 
slow certainty in his favor; Dick was a 
frank, frolicsome boy, warm-hearted and 
impulsive, but withal so winning in his 
ways that I often wondered how Betty 
managed to resist him; in fact, I asked 
her one day. 

“TI don’t want to marry,’’ she reptied 
with the assurance of one certain of her 
opportunities. ‘*I have not made up my 
mind yet, and—I hate to be bothered. If 
they would only let me alone, perhaps I 
might find out which I liked best.”’ 

“You can’t care for either of them very 
much, if that is the case, Betty,’’ I said 
gravely. 

“Tam rather afraid to indulge my feel- 
ings,’ she answered with a smile. ‘‘ Dick 
is head over heels in debt, and Jesse is so 
shrewd and practical that I’m afraid he’ll 
get mean as he grows older. 1 sometimes 
wish, Annie, that they’d go off to the 
war, and leave me alone!”’ 

“You wouldn’t be happy without a 
lover, Betty. You know you wouldn’t. 
Here comes Dick now!’’ I concluded, 
gathering up my sewing hastily. 

“Oh, don’t go!”’ she cried in a panic. 
“He looks awfully glum, and I know that 
means a scene.”’ 

“You can call me if he gets dangerous,”’ 
Istid coolly, and left her to Dick’s mercy. 

“You look like a chief mourner!”’ 
Betty said flippantly when he came in. 
“What is the matter with you ?” 

“lve joined the rogth,’’ 
briefly. 


he said 
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Betty was silent for a moment; then she 
Said gently : 

“I thought you wanted to go.”’ 

“I do; but”’ he concluded bitterly, ‘I 


‘fion’t like the idea of being paid to go. I 


‘4¥™ not a volunteer, only another man’s 


Wubstitute.’’ 





‘‘Why, Dick Lee! I did not think you 
would sell your service.’’ 

‘You don’t know me!”’ was his caustic 
reply. ‘‘I am going in Jesse Well’s place. 
He agreed to pay my debts, if I’d go, and 
I accepted the offer. You see,’’ he con- 
cluded with an odd smile, ‘‘the pressure 
of business will not allow him to serve his 
country.”’ 

Betty was silent, and her eyes were so 
cast down that he could not guess what 
she was thinking. 

‘‘T suppose he could have gotten a 
cheaper substitute,’’ he went on in a reck- 
less way. ‘‘You can buy them anywhere 
for four hundred dollars, but then he has 
an object in getting me out of the way.”’ 

Betty lifted her eyes with a startled 
glance. 

‘« Besides,’’ Dick continued in a des- 
pondent way, ‘‘if I’m hit, it will be some 
comfort to know that my debts are paid, 
and I can die an honest man.”’ 

I heard no more than this, for I went 
out of the adjoining room, where what 
Dick said was so easily heard. I wanted 
Betty to say something kind to him. I 
should have been glad if she had let him 
go with the assurance of her love to com- 
fort his sore young heart, but I am afraid 
she didn’t for that was his last visit 
and, after he had marched away 
with his regiment, I found that perverse 
little Betty crying under the honeysuckle 
arbor. 

“<Q, Annie, Annie!’’ she sobbed 
bitterly. ‘‘What shall I do? He has gone 
away, and it-is-all-my fault.”’ 

My sternness melted at the sight of her 
tears. 

‘Don’t grieve in this way, Betty,’’ I 
said soothingly. ‘‘ Dick would have gone 
anyhow.” 

‘<Yes, but he wouldn’t have gone in the 
way he did. I treated him very badly, 
Annie.”’ 

‘¢Well,’’ I was forced to admit, ‘‘I 
think you did, Betty. But you can write 
to him and tell him you are sorry.”’ 

‘¢He will never come _ back,’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘I shall never see him again.’ 

I remembered her words afterwards 
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when they became almost a prophecy. 
News came after the very first engagement 
of the rogth, that Dick Lee had fallen, 
and Betty’s passionate grief assured me 
that too late she had found out how much 
she cared for him. If it were true that 
Jesse Wells had sent Dick off to the war 
to get rid of him, his course had not 
proven a wise one, for this separation from 
Dick and the news of his death had 
aroused in Betty’s heart the love of whose 
very existence she had been—perhaps a 
little wilfully—unconscious. , 

I think she would have sent Jesse Wells 
away then for good, but he knew how to 
keep his place near her. When Betty told 
him that she had given her heart to Dick 
Lee, and that she had nothing left for him, 
he accepted his fate with apparent resigna- 
tion, but begged that she would let him 
be her friend and stay near her in those 
troublous times when every women needed 
a protector. 

i never thought much of this arrange- 
ment, and I thought less of it when I 
learned that the chances of war had taken 
from Betty almost the whole of her patri- 
mony, leaving her and her poor old 
mother without any means of support. 
Jesse Wells had been managing their busi- 
ness for them. I was prepared, though 
not pleased to hear, some eighteen months 
after, that Betty was going to marry her 
‘*friend ’’ Jesse. 

‘*You know, Annie,”’ she said sadly, 
**T can never hope to be really happy 
again. I don’t deserve it. Mr. Wells 
knows that I cannot give him anything 
but a friendly affection, and he is willing 
to accept that. He has been very good to 
me, and, under the circumstances, it 
seems the best thing to be done.”’ 

‘©You are doing just what Dick did!” 
I blurted out. ‘‘You are selling yourself 
for money, Betty.”’ 

‘*You are very hard on me, Annie,” 
she answered reproachfully. ‘‘It is not as 
though I were strong and capable. You 
know I can do very little to keep myself.”’ 

‘‘Why not come and live with me, 
Betty?’’ I urged. 

‘*No,”’ she said shaking her head. ‘‘I 
couldn’t do that. There is mother, you 
know, Annie, dear. It is very good of 
you, but I couldn’t let you do it. Be- 
sides,”’ she said finally, ‘<I have already 





promised, and—I am going to try and do | to 
what is right this time.”’ ‘cu 

Poor child! I knew all the while what | yo 
a terrible mistaken idea of duty she had, | sot 
I talked to her a great deal, but I could | fro 
not dissuade her from this step. Within | If 
a month she had married Jesse Wells, and § ma 
was going about, a’ pale, heart-broken - 
bride with a smile that brought tears to J hin 


your eyes. low 
‘* Betty, dear,’’ I said one day, I am § ter 
afraid this life will kill you.” She 
She burst into a flood of tears and hid § wh: 
her head upon my shoulder. E 


‘‘Tell me one thing,” I said stroking } lifel 
her soft hair gently. ‘‘Is your husband J and 
always kind and good to you?”’ Into 

‘¢]_I think he means to be,’ she § that 
faltered. ‘‘ But he is terribly jealous of— J toor 
of Dick.” with 

My heart sank at this reply, for I had § carr 
seen of late something in Betty’s manner § Such 
which defined a fear of her husband, § drea 
Whenever he came near her, she shrank It 
from him; his mere presence seemed to J ty s 
fill her with a vague unrest. It was not | erv 
long ere I discovered that in spite of her J she v 
struggles to do her duty by him, her in- } she v 
difference to him which she had miscalled | One 
‘‘ friendship” was gradually giving way | light 
to a strong feeling of repulsion. ness, 

One day I was in the garden with Betty 4 whi 
when Jesse came out and joined us inthe} “I 


honeysuckle arbor. while 
«<] was just going in,’’ Betty said } aches, 
rising. The 


‘«Pray spare me a moment,” he said § Windo 
with evident resentment. ‘‘I have pleasant § Movec 
news for you, Mrs. Wells. I have beet § Sow, 
drafted a second time.”’ gone a 

‘‘Ah!”’ she said sitting down quickly. 
‘« But you are not going, are you ?”’ 

«You think I’m a coward, I suppose,” 
he said laughing unpleasantly. <‘‘ That 
is what it is to have a wife who adores you, 
Miss Annie! unfortunately. I am obliged 
to go this time. There is no escape from 
it, though I have a presentiment that! 
shall be killed. ‘That would be a grea 
grief to you, Betty, no doubt!”’ 

He looked at her almost fiercely as sheg’ cam 
sat there silent, with downcast eyes, cold fs Dic 
and pale as marble. “Bet 














«But, mind you,” he said_ stridi to 
towards her, apparently forgetful of € be 
presence, ‘‘if I am killed, I forbid come 
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to marry any one else. If you do, my 
curse will light upon you. I have loved 
you till your coldness has chilled my very 
soul. I swear no other man shall win 
from you what you have never given me. 
If you marry again, I will haunt you and 
make your life horrible to you, I will—.”’ 
‘Mr. Wells! ’’ I cried, stepping between 
him and Betty, who had sunk down with a 
Jow stricken cry. ‘‘For shame! you are 
terrifying her uselessly. She is not well. 
She cannot stand it. There! now see 


hid | what you have done!”’ 

Betty had fallen against me in a limp, 
cing lifeless way. I saw that she had fainted, 
and | and demanded that he help me carry her 

into the house. She was very ill after 
she § that. It was long weeks ere she left her 
of— | room, a poor little ghost Jesse had gone 
with his regiment, and in her arms Betty 
had § carried the child she had hoped for with 
nner § Such mingled feelings of longing and 
and. dread. 
rank | It was a long time before she showed 
sd to | atysign of returning strength. She was 
snot | Bervous and restless. It was only when 
her | she was holding the baby in her arms that 
r in- | She would be still for any length of time. 
alled | One summer night, when the moon had 
way | lighted up the garden to a festal bright- 
ness, Betty came down stairs wrapped in 
Betty J # white shawl. 
nthe} “I am going to walk up and down a 
while, Annie,’’ she said. ‘‘My head 
said | aches, and I must have some air.”’ 

The baby was sleeping, and I sat at the 
» said | ¥indow where I could see her as she 
sasant § Moved up and down the gravel walk ina 


















slow, listless way. When Jesse Wells had 
gone away, I had come to stay with Betty 
because it was not best for her to be alone. 
Iwas always anxious about her, and that 
tight my eyes followed her up and down 
Watchfully till—suddenly, out of the 
honeysuckle arbor stepped a man’s figure 
wth swift buoyant step, the figure of a 
Man whose right arm was in a sling, and 
vho wore the dress of a soldier. It was 
tot Jesse; he was too tall for that. The 
Moonlight fell more directly on his face as 
came toward Betty, and I saw that it 
ms Dick Lee. 
“Betty !’’ he cried holding out his one 
to her. ‘Betty, darling! I have 
€ back alive. Haven’t you a word of 
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‘‘Don’t touch me!”’ she said moving 
back as he approached her. ‘‘ You are not 
Dick Lee—my Dick! he is dead.”’ 

‘No, love!’’ he answered in such a joy- 
ous tone, with asmile so full of hope that 
1 bowed my head and groaned. ‘I was 
not killed as the paper said, but only 
wounded badly and taken to Libby Prison. 
There I have lain all these long months, 
unable to send you any word. But deliver- 
ance came to me at last—thank God! I 
got well and was exchanged. I joined my 
regiment again; but luck was against me. 
In the first engagement, I got a bullet in 
this arm, and was sent home on the sick 
list. I could not come to you before, 
Betty; but now that I am here, will you 
not say that you are glad?”’ 

He stepped towards her anxiously, 
eagerly, unconscious of the meaning in 
her white horror-stricken face. 

‘*Betty!’’ he said seizing her cold 
hand. ‘‘I love you just as much as ever 
—yes, and more! O, my dearest! through 
all these long months of suffering, I have 
thought of you only, dreamed of you, 
longed for you; and now—.”’ 

A little plaintive cry drifted out into 
the soft, scented air of the garden. 

“‘Let me go, Dick!’’ Betty cried 
hoarsely. ‘‘That is my baby crying—yes, 
my baby! don’t look at me in that way— 
O, Dick! I can’t bear it. I am married. 
I am Jesse Wells’ wife.”’ 

He recoiled from her—almost staggered 
back. 

‘«Then he has succeeded!” he cried. 
‘‘You are his wife! his wife, you said?’’ 


‘*Yes!’’ she -shivered. ‘*We were 
married a year ago last November. I—I 
am glad to see you back, Dick. I fully 


believed you were dead, or—but you must 
not stay here, Dick. If my husband knew 
I had met you here even by chance, he 
would be very angry.” 

‘I see he has taken great care to keep 
us apart,’’ Dick said bitterly. ‘‘ He never 
told you that the report of my death was 
false.”’ 

‘‘T don’t think he knew 
answered dully. 

‘«He knew it before you were married, 
Betty.”’ . 

‘*How do you know that?”’ she cried 
with sudden passion. 

‘« Because he acted as recruiting sergeant 


— 


Betty 
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at that time, and it was then known at the 
headquarters what had become of me. 
But I could not have expected him to tell 
you,”’ he concluded bitterly, ‘‘though 
perhaps it would not have made any 
difference.”’ 

Once more the baby’s cry startled Betty. 
I had the child in my arms but could not 
quiet it. 

‘It cannot make any difference now,”’ 
she said hurriedly. <‘‘If you love me, 
Dick, you will go away. We must never 
see each other again—never! good by, 
Dick! good by!”’ 

The tears were streaming down her face 
now. He would have said something 
more—words of despairing passion—but 
she turned from him and fled into the 
house. There, she caught the baby from 
my arms and carried it off to her room 
where I could hear her rocking it in a wild 
way. I stepped out into the garden and 
ran down the path where Dick was still 
lingering. 

‘‘My poor boy!’’ I said laying one 
hand on his arm. ‘‘ My heart aches for 
you, but you must go away. I know Betty 
loves you and your presence here can only 
make her still more unhappy than she is 
already and, God knowns she is miserable 
enough now!”’ 

He answered me with something like a 
sob. 

«‘Oh, if I had only been killed when 
they said I was Miss Annie!”’ 

‘¢God help you both!”’ I murmured. 

He seized my hand and wrung it. Then 
without a word he went away. Betty did 
not see him again. When he was well, he 
joined his regiment and we heard presently 
that he was rising rapidly in the ranks 
where his unselfish heroism was lauded to 
the skies. Between Betty and me, Dick’s 
name was never mentioned. But one day, 
some months later, I came into Betty’s 
room and found her on her knees by the 
baby’s crib, ber face buried in the bed- 
clothes, praying in a desperate way: 

“*Q, Lord! don’t let me be glad. I 
know how wicked it is. Dear Lord! help 
me! don’t let me be glad!”’ 

Over and over again she repeated this 
passionate entreaty between sobs and 
shuddering. 

‘¢Betty, child!’’ I cried ‘‘what zs the 
matter ?”’ 
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‘*He is dead—the baby’s father, tt 
mean,’’ she answered brokenly. ‘* He 
shot in the last battle. ‘There is no mis 
take about it. They are going to send his ® 
body home to me. ‘There! read tha} © 
letter, Annie.’’ 





The news came directly from a comragey 
of Jesse Wells, who, it appears, hag 
promised to send Wells’ wife word inagg © 
he was shot in battle. There was mg © 
room for doubt or mistake ir. this instange 
for two days later the body of Betty * 
husband was sent home to her. fa 

There was a very quiet funeral withnong ™ 
of those ghastly ceremonies knowns | 
‘military honors.’’ I remember the plainf ™ 
black coffin that stood in the parlor and ch 
was never opened once. Jesse had been 
badly mutilated by the explosion ofa "4 


shell and Betty would not let us expos 
the body. = 

‘¢T have no desire to see him again mp 
self, Annie,’’ she said fingering the crap 


bows on her dress with evident nervow- 
ness. ‘It may be wicked, but I woul Ic 
rather not look at him. I am tryingtoky ° 
good,’’ she added plaintively. ‘*Doyog .. 
think that is wrong?”’ emit 
‘No, dear,’’ I said honestly. ‘I know sto 
you have tried to do right.”’ 70 


No one could say she had not, for dur§ * 
ing all of Jesse’s absence she had beenf 1° 
most watchful of his comfort, had written 



















him constantly, sent to him all mannerdl the 
delicacies to lighten the rigors of amy “ 
fare, and in no thing that made upfheg * I 
duties of a faithful wife, had she failelf 50° 
him. It might be hard for people whog °T° 
knew her story to understand why si Bet 
suffered so acutely, but she could . 
have been more wretched if she had lowif # 8 
her husband to distraction. The hon0r ™. 
able, sensitive nature that had grown img °C4 
her of late, suffered agonies of re > 
and self-reproach. To this was added thi 
genuine hearts sorrow, for within a m os 
after Betty's husband’s death, her m ‘le 
died leaving her alone with the baby. “ 
Poor child! I tried to coinfort her, on 
she would not let me grieve with her. . 1 
‘‘It is better so, Annie,’’ she od 
quietly. ‘‘Mother fretted so about this 
I think she knew that something made hin, 
unhappy, and—and I feel so uncertaingy "'™: 
to the future. I am glad she is at rest life. 


Her eyes were wet with tears never 
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though she turned to me with a faint 
smile and said abruptly: 

‘eDid you know that Mr. Wells has 
only given me an annuity which is to 
cease, if I marry a second time.”’ 

‘‘No; I didn’t know it,’”’ I replied 
and my lips were open to utter some fiery 
denunciation when | remembered the cau- 
tion to speak no ill of the dead, and was 
silent. 

Betty and I continued to live together 
after that. The old look of misery slowly 
faded out of her face which grew serene 
and fair again. 

“If Dick only comes back alive!’ I 
said, waiting with awful suspense for the 
close of the war. 

It came at last, and Dick—he was Col- 
onel Lee now—walked in upon us one 
morning looking tall and handsome in his 
uniform, though one sleeve hung empty 
by his side. 

I slipped out with the merest word of 
welcome and left them together. When 
I came back, they were sitting side by side 
on the sofa. 

‘‘She is mine, Miss Annie!” he said 
triumphantly, and as he made bold to 
stoop and kiss her before me, | could only 
see two fair young faces faintly through a 
mist of tears—faces radiant with a solemn 
joy. 

**God bless you both,”’ I faltered, and 
then cried as any woman would, especially 
an old maid like me. 

+ Inthe morning Betty and I were sitting 
cosily at breakfast, when the servant 
brought in the mail. 

‘Four letters, and only one for you, 
Betty,’’ I said passing it over with merely 
a glance at the superscription: but the 
moment her eyes fell upon it, she turned 
deadly pale and tore open the envelope 
with trembling fingers. 

‘*What is it, Betty? dear child! Is any- 
thing wrong?” 

‘Annie, O, Annie!” she cried staring 
wildly at the open letter. ‘‘It is from my 
husband. He is alive—in China. Read 
it ! ” 

I knew the guise of Jesse Wells’ hand 
too well not to recognize its likeness in 
this letter. The purport of it was like 
him, too. 

_ ‘*Have I not as much right to come to 
life as Dick Lee had, though I may not be 
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so welcome? I had some curiosity,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘to see how far you would dis- 
regard my wishes, if death called me 
away. I had a twin brother, a fact which 
you did not know, I believe. We both 
went to the war, but it was his body you 
buried instead of mine. It was an easy 
mistake to make in the haste that follows 
a great battle. He was mistaken for me, 
and I allowed the error to stand because 
it suited my purpose. I am quite satisfied 
with the result since, while it has revealed 
to me the depth of your indifference, it 
has also furnished me with the power to 
make you suffer as I have done. I shall 
not trouble you with my presence, but, if 
you have any doubt of my existence, [ 
can readily make myself manifest to you 
in the flesh. It will not be safe or prac- 
ticable for you to enter into any negotia- 
tions of marriage with Colonel Lee.”’ 

I was speechless. Nothing like this had 
ever entered into my conception of the 
possible. I was dazed completely and sat 
there staring at the letter until Betty got 
up with a wild, hunted look iu her eyes. 

‘‘You must tell, Dick!’’ she said 
hoarsely. ‘‘I cannot! I cannot bear to see 
him again. You must send him away, 
Annie.” 

‘¢This man is a demon !”’ I cried crush- 
ing the letter in my hand. ‘‘Such a 
fiendish plot against your happiness is 
worthy of Satan himself.’ 

A sharp spasm passed over Betty’s face. 

‘‘No doubt I deserved it,’’ she said. 
“¢It was wicked of me to be glad he was 
dead. I deserved to be punished for it.’’ 

I answered her with a groan. I had yet 
to tell Dick, and the awful cruelty of that 
task I feel yet. But I would not have had 
Betty attempt it for worlds. It would 
have killed her then. 

There are some calamities so crushing 
that they leave a blight on a whole life, no 
matter what joys may come after. To 
Dick Lee that morning brought a misery 
so hopeless that I would sooner have seen 
him dead than look as he did when he 
went away. He did not even ask to see 
Betty. When he had gone, I went to her, 
put my arms around her, and cried for 
hours though she was as still and tearless 
as though she had been turned to stone. 

I shudder when I think of the sad way 
in which Betty took up her life again. It 
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fairly broke one’s heart to look at her. 
She bore her trouble bravely, but the effort 
almost killed her. 

One evening | was sitting with Betty on 
the porch when I heard the gate click. I 
looked up and Betty caught my arm ina 
nervous grip. It was Jesse Wells who was 
coming up the walk. 

‘*I have not come to stay,”’ he said as 
he paused with one foot on the step. 
‘«Don’t look so distressed. I am here 
merely on a matter of business and I called 
to see how you were—you and the baby.”’ 

‘*The baby is very well,’’ I interposed 
quickly, ‘‘but Betty is far from that. I 
warn you, Mr. Wells, that she cannot 
stand any excitement.”’ 

‘*] shan’t disturb her,’’ he said with a 
sneering smile. ‘‘Only, it occurred to me 
that she might not have gotten my letter.’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ Betty said with an effort; ‘I 
got it.” : 

‘«'Then you understand why your annuity 
was stopped so suddenly? ”’ 

**Yes; 1 expected that.’’ 

‘Of course, when the mistake about 
my death was rectified, my lawyer naturally 
supposed we would live together as hus- 
band and wife should.”’ 

Betty made no reply. 

‘* But I have explained that so far as is 
necessary, and I have renewed the endow- 
ment I made you.”’ 

‘«You needn’t trouble about that,’’ Betty 
said dully. ‘I can get along somehow.”’ 

‘*] prefer to arrange it otherwise,’’ he 
said in reply, still standing there though 
we both wished him away. He seemed to 
know that and prolonged his visit inten- 
tionally. When he did go, Betty was 
quite unstrung, and we had another of 
those wretched wakeful nights I shall never 
forget. 

In the morning I had something to tell 
Betty, for Dick Lee had written to me and 
his letter was a startling one. He had 
told me, by that morning’s post, that he 
had accidentally discovered the secret of 
Betty’s lost fortune. Jesse Wells had 


quietly absorbed it, using Betty’s poverty 
as a means to make her marry him. 
Nothing had ever been refunded to her, 
yet, far from suffering by the war, her 
small investments had been of such a 
nature that they had quadrupled in the 
last four years. 


‘<It will be an easy matter for Betty to 


recover thismoney.’’ Dick wrote. ‘‘ More. 


over, I think she has in this transaction 
the key to a legal separation from her hus- 
band, if she desires it. I speak of this 
not because I ihink that such an achieve. 
ment would make any difference to Betty 
so far as lam concerned. I know it would 
not—only I think she would be happier if 
she were free, if she knew that this man 
had no claim upon her.”’ 

I do not think that Betty would have 
done anything, however, if I had not 
urged it. She felt so weak and exhausted 
by the struggles of her daily life, that she 
did not feel equal to the task of prosecut- 
ing Wells; she shrank from it, too, on the 
baby’s account. But I had made up my 
mind that Wells should not escape so easily, 
So the excitement of the discovery that he 
was still alive, had hardly died out ere 
there was a new sensation about Betty’s 
sult. 

We did all we could to make the matter 
as easy for her as we could, but sooner or 
later we knew she had to meet Wells. This 
meeting took place at her lawyer’s. I 
could not be with her. .Some one had to 
stay home with the baby. When Betty 
came back, Isaw that something tremendous 
had happened but all she told me was that 
she had sent for Dick Lee and that Jesse 
Wells was coming to the house next 
morning. 

I could not understand her bringing 
these men together until I heard thaty 
strange interview. 

‘«To what am I indebted for the honor 
of meeting Colonel Lee?’’ Jesse asked 
with a sneer. It seems to me that it would 
be in better taste, if he were to stay away 
till the small matter of divorce was 
settled.”’ 

‘* Be careful how you speak of Mrs. Wells 
in my presence, sir!’’ Dick said angrily. 
‘‘T am here to accuse you of imposture. 
You are not Jesse Wells. You are Jesse 
Wells’ twin brother !”’ 

Wells started back with blanched cheeks, 
but recovered himself quickly. 

‘‘Are you prepared to prove this re- 
markable charge, Colonel Lee?’’ he said 
with an ugly smile. 

‘¢ will prove it by your own confession,” 
Dick retorted, ‘‘or you will go to State 
prison. See here! I always suspected your 
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y to }brother, but now I have incontestible proof posed. ‘‘Confess this deception or go to 
ore- fof his having embezzled his wife’s fortune State prison.’’ 

tion | —proofs that would send him to the peni- ‘*Confound you!” the man muttered 
hus- }tentiary for years to come. WhatI want angrily. <‘‘I can see now why my brother 
this J with you is to know whether you willkeep hated you so.”’ 





eve: f up this masquerade to the point of suffer- ‘‘You admit he is dead then?’’ Betty 

etty fing for your brother’s crime. Jesse Wells cried breathlessly. ‘‘ Jesse is dead?” 

wuld Bwas killed in battle. What demon “Yes; he is dead,’’ was the sullen re- 

t if F prompted you to assume his name, I can- ply. ‘But I swore to avenge him, and—.” 

man § not tell! ’’ ‘‘And usurp his fortune!’’ Dick said 
Wells had turned deadly pale. Betty caustically. 

lavé Brose suddenly and confronted him. ‘*That is none of your business!’’ he 


not “It is useless to attempt to conceal the answered with an oath, but he caught up 
sted Btruth,”’ she said rapidly. ‘At first your his hat hastily and flung himself out of 











she Bietter deceived me. That seemed so like the room. ‘There was no one who cared 
cut: B your brother! and the first time Isaw you, to stop him. 
the f was in the dusk, so that I easily mistook Then Dick turned to Betty and without 
MY you for my husband whom you do resem- a word held out his arms. It was my part 
sily. #ble strongly. But yesterday I knew you to slip out of the room, but not before I 
the Fwere not he. You cannot deceiveme any saw Betty’s head resting on Dick’s shoul- 
ere # longer.’’ der, and his one arm folded lovingly 
ttyS § “Take your choice now,”’ Dick inter- about her. 
atter 
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that List to the solemn murmur, plaintive and soft and slow, 
Stirring the green pines gently, sweeping their branches low. 
Jesse ’ Tis a tale of the lovely valley lost in the dip of the hills— 
next ’ Tis a tale of the stormy ocean whose voice time never stills— 
Breathed by the wind from the southland, borne on a sobbing wave, 
ging A soft bird-note from the valley, a sigh from a sailor’s grave. 
th Dreamily falls the echo, mournful and sad and sweet, 
aty ’ And the dark pines waving branches ever the sound repeat. 
Long ago in the sunlight, down by the rocky strand, " 
onor Two lovers kissed and lingered, clasping hand in hand, 
sked Then one face turned towards the waters and one face turned towards the vale 
ould Where the shadow of sorrow had fallen and the beauty of earth was pale. 
ou ; . ) 
Dreamily falls the echo, mournful and sad and sweet, 
way And the dark pine’s waving branches ever the sound repeat. 
was The stars shone down on the valley lost in the dip of the hill, 
Shone on the bright green mosses, danced in the sparkling rills, 
Vells Glowed with a tender radiance, gleamed with a pitying grace 
rily On the tears that were falling slowly o’er a maiden’s fair young face. 
a The stars shone down on the waters, stars looked up from the sea, 
ture, At a sailor gazing afar towards land in a dreamful reverie. 
Jesse He saw not a nestling hamlet nor the lights in the sky above 
But the two blue eyes of his sweetheart with their tender message of love. 
2eks, Dreamily falls the echo, mournful and sad and sweet, 
And the dark pine’s waving branches ever the sound repeat. 
The moonlight down in the valley shone on a sleeping face 
S Te Dimpled and rosy and happy, smiling with innocent grace. 
said The pale moon over the ocean threw a mellow mystical light, 
And the silvery sea was silent in the whisperings of the night. 
on,” But far down under its waters where the pearls in the seaweed lie 
Was a sailor boy with his calm dead face turned up towards the moonlit sky. 
State * Hayes: : 
Dreamily falls the echo, mournful and sad and sweet, 
your And the dark pine’s waving branches ever the sound repeat. 
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A LEGAL FETTER. 





BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 





X. 
LOVE’S RANSOMED FETTER. 

‘*Seldom in years has society been 
startled, as it was last week, upon learning 
of the flight from her luxurious home, of 
Mrs. Guy Middleton, of Avon. The lady 
in question was lovely and accomplished, 
possessing a rare beauty and high social 
position. There have been, we learn, do- 
mestic difficulties impending for some time. 
The young wife leaves her babe of seven 
months. ‘There is every reason to suspect 
still further developments of the case, as 
yet Mrs. Myddleton’s whereabouts are un- 
known, some of the surmises, pointing to 
suicide. Mr. Myddleton deserves hearty 
sympathy in his trouble.”’ 

Thus the Brompton Courier, a week 
after Florence’s flight from her husband’s 
roof, and no influence, with money as an 
active power, could stay the tide of pub- 
licity and scandal that followed ; resent 
it as hotly as they would, the small faith- 
ful circle of Guy’s friends must endure 
and remain silent. 

But those the most concerned in these 
reports, neither heard, nor read them, and 
they were dropped by society, in the new 
sensation caused by the announcement of 
the engagement of Miss Helen Conway and 
Mr. Robert Cairn, followed closely by that 
of Maud May to Mr. Chester Inwood. 

Florence seemed effectually to have 
burned her bridges behind her. 

For six weeks no trace could be found 
of her, and in that time Mr. Cairn and 
Elliott Gould did little else than follow 
Guy, secretly, in his search. 

They feared for his mind, and an un- 
spoken anxiety filled them both. But 
night after night Guy returned to Grey- 
tower with that expectant look upon his 
pallid face, to meet Diadema’s hopeless 
gaze, her eyes red with weeping. 

Then the rector of St. Andrew came to 
Greytower one day, much distressed. He 
had a letter from Florence. She had 
written from the St. Katherine sisterhood 
in Canada. She said she had no wish to 
torture them with vague anxiety. She was 
about to leave the retreat, and should go 
to an old aunt of Diadema Hall; in 
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Brompton. She had been ill and unable 
to write since coming among the sisters, 
She never wished to look upon her hug 
band’s face again, nor could she ever for. 
give him the cruel suspicion and inf 
he had put upon her during their last jp. 
terview. She only asked for her child 
She had done wrong to leave him, butghe 
was mad with pain and shame when gh 
left. ‘*Would he let her have her babe?” 
On receipt of this, Mr. Cairn hastened 
with the rector to Florence, and _stroveto 
change her purpose, but in vain. Shewas 
wan and worn, but became as iron at men- 
tion of Guy’s name. When Mr. Caim 
told her sadly, but firmly, that Guy would 
of course refuse to give up the child, she 
wept bitterly, and plead as for her life. Mr. 
Cairn in his turn was inexorable. In his 
secret heart, he took this stand upon his 
own responsibility. He hoped the child 
might be an inducement for Florence 
yielding toward her husband. 

He left her finally in anger, which the 
rector sought in vain to pacify. 

When Guy was told of Florence resolt- 
tion, he listened quietly. 

‘‘She is right,’ he said slowly. “J 
should never forgive one who treated me 
thus. Why need J expect it? It is over 
now. We will not speak of it again. She 
said ‘‘God may forgive you, I never wi: 
Say no more.”’ 

‘It is the curse of the blood,” said 
Robert Cairn, grimly. ‘‘What is yor 






















will or her’s before God? What right had 
Maurice Myddleton to exalt his determin 
tion, to form a future for you and thi 
poor girl? Guy, do not submit. Gow 
her, yourself—.”’ 
‘«‘And try to thrust my will upon het, 
urging her to.an unwilling course? say 
is the curse of mankind to do, and do 
which one never wants to repent. Heal 
knows, I have done wrong, but my pull 
ment is heavy, very heavy,’’ and he 
his head upon his hands; an attitudet 
had learned to know, meant hours of st 
thought. : 
Elliott Gould was very wretched d 
this time. The happiness of his e 
ment was over-shadowed by the 
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mainly caused by his weak yielding, toa 
moment of ugly temptation. His very 
part in the trouble, hampered the willing 
remorseful spirit of his assistance in recti- 
fying his error. He sought an interview 
with Florence, but she refused to see him, 
and as Guy evidently loathed his presence, 
as Elliott could feel with deep humility, 
he, after a time, kept away from Grey- 
tower. 

Mr. Cairn was touched by Elliott’s re- 
morse, and eager desire to expiate his 
error, however, and poured into his ears 
all the discontent and sorrow of soul, at 
what had transpired. 

In the autumn, Florence Arden and 
Elliott Gould were married from Miss 
Arden’s home with her brother in Canada, 
and about the same time a quiet morning 
wedding took place in Brompton, and 
Miss Conway became Mrs. Robert Cairn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cairn took up their abode 
at Greytower, at Mr. Myddleton’s urgent 
request. ‘ 

It was a quiet, sad winter Helen spent 
asa bride, but she was happy in her un- 
selfish way, and was a great comfort to 
Diadema, who devoted most of her time 
to Maurice. 

The child waxed strong and well, and 
every day added to the baby charms, so 
sweetly fascinating to those about him. 

Guy grew to notice and watch for the 
child’s being brought to the library each 

ening, and Maurice in his turn learned 

is father’s step, and would cry when 
taken from Guy. 

The first gleam of pleasure Helen saw 
in Guy’s face was when little Maurice 
fretted and stretched his arms toward his 
father, resting content in his arms when 
Guy one more held him. 

From that time Guy had the child 
brought to him every evening on his re- 
turn, and in the room where the young 
mother had trembled under his accusa- 
tion; where still lay untouched upon the 
table the jewels she had taken off that 
night, even their wedding ring, that mu- 
tual pledge; there Guy held his child 
close to his heart, and no one could 
fathom his sad meditations. 

In all that time did the mother make 
no effort to see her child? Had she so 
Steeled her heart to bitterness, she could 
stifle her mother’s longing ? 
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Once in the spring, when the air was 
sweet with blossoms, the new nursery 
maid entrusted to wheel Maurice about 
the grounds, thought herself very wise, 
not to confess to Diadema for some time, 
that a lady dressed in black met her a 
great many times, and played with and 
fondled the child. 

Diadema was silent under the confes- 
sion, not administering the brisk scolding 
‘Mary anticipated. 

‘*Poor lamb! I thought as much,” 
muttered Diadema. ‘‘*‘ Asa bird wander- 
eth from her nest, so is a man that wan- 
dereth from his place.’ Poor child—poor 
lamb!’’ and she kissed Maurice, and said 
no more. 

Guy came home one night with the old 
restless misery strong upon him. The 
towers of the old house never loomed 
upon his vision without bringing a keen 
pang to the heart he thought dead alike 
to further joy or sorrow. ‘The young suf- 
fer the keenest pain, for with every throe 
is the augmented power of novelty. Men 
grown old in trouble, learn to bend and 
meet the blast. But the young meet the 
force of every whirlwind with a deficient 
will, even though the remorse within them 
causes two-fold agony. 

Guy shivered, as he entered the long 
avenue of trees leading to the house. It 
was a bleak March evening, and the cold 
east wind bent the trees disinally back and 
forth. 

On reaching the house he was not sur- 
prised to find Diadema watching anxiously 
for him. He was quite used to having her 
kind face take on a look of relief, upon 
his arrival He knew what they all 
feared, in those weeks following Florence’s 
flight, when they almost dogged his steps. 
He was grateful to them now, that they 
had done so. It saved him the addition 
of crime, to error. 

On reaching his dressing room, he found 
a warm fire kindled. He went at once to 
the nursery door, and found it locked. 

This was so unusual that he reached his 
hand to ring the bell to inquire for 
Maurice. But he remembered Mrs. Cairn 
having spoken of a new maid, and con- 
cluded a mistake had been made in lock- 
ing the nursery from his apartments. 

He missed Maurice’s baby prattle, how- 
ever, and made a rather hurried toilette 
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for dinner, his first question upon meeting 
Mrs. Cairn in the dining room, being of 
Maurice, and the locked door. 

‘¢A new ideaof Diadema’s, I presume,”’ 
said Helen, without meeting his glance, 
however, ‘‘come, let us have dinner. It 
is useless to wait for Robert, he has been 
detained.”’ 

They sat down, Guy remarking impa- 
tiently on Diadema’s management of the 
nursery. 

Finally when dessert was served he said: 

‘‘Helen, if you have no objection, I 
will ring the bell for Maggie to bring the 
boy. I have not seen him at all to-day. 
He was asleep when I left.’’ 

He rose, ashespoke. But Helen said:— 

‘‘] would not, Guy. Maurice has not 
been very well to-day, and we have kept 
him in the nursery.” 

‘What do you mean Helen? he is not 
sick?”’ 

‘‘He is—Guy, I wanted you to have 
your dinner first. The doctor came this 
morning and—.”’ 

‘*How could you keep it from me! 
what did the doctor say? Is it anything 
serious?”’ 

‘He fears, but cannot yet tell, that it 
is scarlet fever. Oh! Guy, don’t look that 
way. Iam sure—.” 

‘‘And I am shut out of the room and 
kept from my child! do you want to drive 
me mad? have I not borne enough—oh 
God I cannot lose the child.” 

‘«Guy you must not be so hopeless. He 
is a very sick child, but with good 
nursing—.”’ 

‘‘T must go to him at once,”’ he said, 
and she followed him silently. 

Poor little Maurice lay tossing with 
fever, murmuring his baby prattle, and 
with frequent cries for ‘‘ Papa’’ and ‘* Di.”’ 

He seemed to lie more quietly in his 
father’s arms, and Guy held him all night 
and through the long, hard nights that 
followed. 

There were alternations of hope and 
despair. 

The fever seemed great enough to burn 
the little life out briefly, but Maurice was 
a robust child, and fought the disease inch 
by inch, while his father bending over 
him with pale determnied face, seemed to 
resist the demand, against which no power 
save One availeth. 


It was evident to all the others early oné 
morning, how the struggle would end, but 
Guy did not realize the truth until Dia. 
dema touched his arm, after the doctor 
left, and said, ‘‘Mr. Myddleton, I have 
sent for her.”’ 

He looked at her strangely, and turned 
to moisten the child’s feverish lips. 

‘*Who have you sent for? What do 
you mean? Did the doctor say there was 
improvement?’’ for the child had clung 
to him so, that he could not follow the 
doctor from the room. 

Helen came back then and stood look 
ing down on the littlesufferer. Her tears 
fell fast, and still Guy looked at her in- 
credulously. 

‘«Guy, he will hardly last through the 
day. Robert went to bring Florence last 
night, he thought you would wish it.” 

He groaned aloud as he pressed his lips 
to the burning forehead of the child. 

‘*Florence may come?’’ Helen asked 
again. 

‘She is here—oh! yes, yes, she may 
know how to save her child. No, no, my 
darling, I shall not leave you.”’ 

He scarcely knew what he replied, nor 
understood more than that the pale, mis- 
erable woman who a few moments later 
knelt at his feet, bending over the babe 
with him was the mother of his child. 

All day long the little life ebbed slowly. 
Gradually the little head was pillowed on 
the mother’s breast, and the hands of | 
estranged parents touched in ministeri 
to the departing spirit of the soul entrusted 
to their care. 

No words were spoken, as in that silent 
hour of agony they watched each quiver 
ing breath. 

That morning, Nina May coming out 
side the window for fear of infection fot 
her little ones, had reached Diadema 4 
handful of white roses. She was weeping, 
for she had heard the end was near. She 
said : , 

‘Do you remember, Di. on their wet- 
ding day, the rose that fell beneath Guy's 
foot? I’ve thought of it, all day, all 
night, since I heard he was dying,” 
she went away, still weeping. 

The roses stood in the window now, and 
Diadema felt the delicate perfume stifled 
her, as she stood watching once more thé 
gathering twilight. The darkness, that 
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would steal the sunshine of the young 
tender soul, to a blither dawn. 

Aslight stir occurred among the anxious 
watchers. Maurice roused from a fitful 
sumber broken by moans, and seeing his 
father’s face, said hoarsely, hardly dis- 
tinguishable save to loving ears—‘‘ papa.” 

Then the sweet dark eyes remained un- 
closed, unseeing, and a long sob of anguish 
fom the mother, told the end had came. 

They lifted the little form from the 
mother’s arms, and laid it on the bed, but 
Florence did not move or speak. 

Guy knelt by the bed, his form shaken 
with the grief he could no longer control. 
Florence watched him, strangely. After 
that sob of suffering, she had made no 
outcry or motion. 

Helen beckoned Diadema from the room. 
She laid a hand on Florence’s shoulder, 
and pointed to Guy. 

“Go to him—you alone can comfort 
him.”” Florence rose then, and tottered 
toward him, sank at his side and wound 
her arms about him, pressed her face 
against his, crying in unutterable misery: — 

“Guy, my husband, I have killed 
him. 1 left him—I have done wrong, oh 
forgive me, forgive me, or God never 
will !”” 

XI. 

For months they despaired of Florence’s 
life, and the grass was green over the 
little grave, the June roses had bloomed 

d faded, before hope crept back to find 
awarm place in the hearts of those that 
loved her. 

For weeks Guy hung over her, calling 
her back to life from the death-like 
swoons; living in an agony of apprehen- 
ion, that the sweet dark eyes might never 
open again. 

But Florence was young, and she so 

hved the voice that bade her live for his 
uke, that gradually the signs of restored 
tealth and strength came back, and she 
hy like a broken lily, watching the sun- 
thine and shadow of the summer days, 
vith saddened eyes, but lips stirred to a 
hint smile, at Guy’s constant care and 
ittention. 
_Mr. Cairn was filled with great satisfac- 
tion at the reconciliation, and Helen was 
More kind than they realized, shielding 
them from the various rumors afloat in 
heir social world. 





One day, Guy came to Helen with a 
letter, putting it into her hand without 
comment, and walking away while she 
read it through. 

It was a manly, frank letter from Elliott 
Gould, full of his carefully expressed 
pleasure in the condition of his friends, 
and announcing the birth of his son. He 
fancied Florenee would be glad to hear of 
his latest blessing. 

‘*Shall I show it to Florence?’’ Guy 
asked, hesitatingly. 

‘¢ By all means,’’ replied Helen heartily, 
‘¢it will please her I am sure.”’ 

‘«She was always fond of him, yet I 
feared to awake old memories,’’ returned 
Guy, flushing painfully, ‘‘and then the 
child—I never dare speak of Maurice.” 

‘*We have all been wrong in that,’’ said 
Helen. ‘‘ We have talked too little of our 
lost sun-beam. It would be better for 
Florence to speak of him, and you can 
better bring her to dosothan any of us.”’ 

‘Thank you Helen, always so true and 
kind,”’ he replied, and left her so abrupt- 
ly that she felt that the effort had been 
great on his part in referring to hisson. 

He took the letter to Florence, and she 
almost flushed with pleasure as she read. 

She sat up, leaning against him, as she 
held the letter, and said with a half-sob 
upon finishing :— 

‘‘Tam so glad: Elliott must be very 
happy.” 

They were in the library later in the day, 
Guy having carried Florence and _ placed 
her in the window on a low couch, where 
she could watch the lights and shadows 
among the flowers. 

Guy had closed the book from which 
he had been reading aloud, and they were 
silent a moment, when Florence asked him 
to give her pen and paper. 

He protested a little, but she won her 
way and he addressed and sealed a letter 
to Elliott Gould for her. 

After he had done so, he came and 
knelt by her couch, and smothing back 
her dark hair, said :— 

‘‘Florence, my wife, may I say to you 
to-day what I have never dared tell you in 
all these long sad weeks? You seem so 
strong and bright to-day, that it gives me 
courage. 

‘No more sad news, Guy?’’ she asked. 

‘<I trust not, my darling,”’ he smiled in 
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reply. ‘‘I1 want you to recall this room 
three years ago, when you stood outside 
yonder door and heard me speak to El- 
liott Gould’s father.”’ 

‘‘T remember,”’ she said softly, turning 
her face on the pillow so as to hide her 
eyes. 

‘¢Only a moment’s sadness, dearest ; for 
I want to tell you that I loved you better 
that day, with those words on my lips 
than any one else in the world. 

Every word he spoke forced the cold 
platitudes to my lips, while felt the strong 
passionate love for you rising in my heart. 
1 resented his words regarding my mer- 
cenary motives in marrying you. Every 
word was a stab to me, and from that mo- 
ment I knew no other love had ever stirred 
me. 

I was a young, foolish, ignorant boy up 
to that moment. But no hour of our 
married life has not teemed with love for 
you, dear wife.”’ 

‘And was I so hard, so unforgiving? 
Oh, Guy, I did not know. I thought 
you pitied me, treating me like a child. 
I thought you did not love Maurice—how 
could I * 

‘«There, there, my dear, I never meant 
to bring you thus to self reproach. We 
were both like foolish children, and I was 
jealous of my child, God forgive me. It 
drove me wild to see you love him so, 
when you had no apparent thought for 
my love.”’ 

‘Oh, Guy, I have been so wicked—so 
wicked,’’ she said, weeping gently. 

‘‘My dear wife, we have both done 
wrong, through the indomitable will, 
which only sought our welfare. I see, as 
never before, the cruelty wrought by the 
worship of our desires, the inevitable 
woe following upon the attempt to build 
a future for others. My poor father made 
a great mistake—but has not the good 
Father of all made it clear for us, although 
the lesson has been a bitter one? And if 
we can learn to curb the headstrong will, 
leading to cursed ends, we have not learned 
the lesson in vain. Now lie down, and 
rest again, sweetheart. See, what I have 
for you,’’ giving her three bright faced 
pansies. ‘‘I was walking this morn, and 





found them. Can you guess where they 
grew, Florence?” 
A few bright drops fell on the flowers 


from her child’s grave, but she smiled 
with quivering lip. ‘‘From Maurice's 
little grave? Heartease, Guy—oh, it is 
very sweet.’’ Then as he bent to kiss her 
tears away, she murmured: 

‘«The God who taught us Guy, made 
these flowers, and cares for our little one.” 

‘Even so, dearest. That is what the 
flowers said to me.”’ 

* * * * . * ad 


Oh! great, unutterable, immeasurable 
love; teaching us such lessons on earth, 
land, sky, and humanity. Thy infinityis 
as the waters of the ocean. ‘Thy love 
the motion and unfathomed depths of the 
many waters, leaving the tide-mark of thy 
wisdom in the penitence of our souls. 

* * * * * * * 

Mrs. Cairn’s kindly care in shielding 
the darts and flings of the social gossips 
from encroaching upon the knowledge of 
the young husband and wife, could not, 
however, shield good Diadema Hall from 
the comments and inuendoes of her social 
element, mainly represented by Mrs. Loder 
and her friends. 

Diadema was ‘‘messing up,”’ as she ex- 
pressed it, some nice dish to tempt Flor 
ence one day after all danger from infec. 
tion from the fever was past, when she 
descried Mrs. Loder coming up the path 
way, armed with her knitting, and a face 
indicative of a patent force-pump. 

‘‘There! if anything coudd happen to 
day, of course it would,’ remarked Dia 
dema logically; ‘‘that woman now & 
enough to exhaust Job’s patience and puz 
zle Solomon’s wisdom. Just now, too 
when I am simmering so nicely.”’ Dia 
dema referred to her cookery and not to 
personal condition. ‘I 4now I shall boil 
if that woman talks to me. I’d say I was 
out and hide in the kettle closet, but! 
should lie and she would find me, if] 
was astride the left tower turret.’’ 

‘Good day, Mrs. Loder. Sitdown. | 
wonder you dare come so soon after the 
fever being so bad here.”’ 

‘‘How are you, Di-demy?” said Mss. 
Loder, who never had time for more thal 
two syllables. 

‘‘T asked the doctor,” settling herself, 
comfortably, ‘‘and he said there was 20 
danger, so I reckon there ain’t. Baby® 
been dead onto two months now.” ' 
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«Still I’ve known cases’’—began Dia- 
dema. 

«So have I,’’ said Mrs. Loder placidly ; 
“hundreds of ’em, taken just in passing 
the house. However I’ve had most every- 
thing, small-pox, bronchitis, black mea- 
gls, and noo-ralgy.”’ 

“J wish you had had an attack of 
common gumption,’’ muttered Diadema, 
taking advantage of Mrs. Loder’s deafness. 

‘«« What’s say? consumption? no, | ain’t 
had that. Mrs. Myddleton ain’t goin’ 
that way is she now? she always looked 
peake’d. But its enough to break her 
heart and send her into anything, seein’ 
she killed her own baby.”’ 

‘What? for the land of liberty, who 
says that?’’ inquired Diadema, stirring 
her potion violently and glaring at Mrs. 
Loder. 

“Why everybody knows now, that she 
brought the fever from Brompton in her 
clothes, and Maggie told it in town, about 
her meeting the baby in the park day after 
day, and hugging and kissing it. It isa 
wonder young mothers don’t learn sense, 
and she a nursing in them hospitals, too.”’ 

“That is not so. What hospitals?’ 
demanded Diadema in confusion. 

“Why, she joined the St. Katherine 
sisterhood, and everybody’s a wondering 
how she got off from ’em.”’ 

‘Nonsense. She went to the Episcopal 
retreat for a few weeks. ‘The rest of the 
time she was with my aunt in Brompton, 
so there !’’ 

“There was no scarlet fever at aunt 
Belinda’s, I’ll swear. The doctor ‘said it 
was an isolated case. He couldn’t ac- 
count for it.’’ 

“Oh, I suppose they say that to com- 

fort the poor mother, it must be awful for 
her. And I did hear, it may be it ain’t 
true, one hears so much, that as soon as 
Mrs. Myddleton got about the suit for 
divorce would be concluded.” 
_ “Since they know so much down there 
Avon, its a pity they don’t print a 
paper and call it truth,’’ cried Diadema 
Mm scorn. ‘He that goeth about as a 
tale bearer, revealeth secrets,’ indeed, 
pethaps they’ll be saying Mr. Guy intends 
marrying me next. ‘There was never any 
divorce suit started yet, so I presume 
what has no beginning will never con- 
clude!” 
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“‘I told ’em they was wrong about 
that,’’ said Mrs. Loder slyly, ‘‘ but they 
would not believe me. ‘They say Mr. 
Myddleton’s temper is such, no woman 
could live with him happily, and the reason 
she ran away was because he struck her, 
and she lay on the floor, when the nurse 
ranin. Folks wid? talk you know!” 

Diadema had been gradually swelling 
with rage, and now she boiled over as 
violently as her dainty concoction on the 
stove, which long ago had sustained ruin: 

‘¢Let ’em talk,’’ she cried, ‘‘ let ’em 
talk,’’ and live to know ‘‘ lying lips are 
an abomination to the Lord ; but they that 
deal truly are His delight.’’ ‘To say such 
things of that sweet lamb, and him who 
loves her very shoe lace. Let ’em talk: 
Tain’t enough that two young souls are 
joined together by a foolish old man’s 
whim and will, and that they learn in 
bitter sorrow and loss, to bear and forbear, 
but folks have to lie, and slander ’em. 
And that sweet babe, only just dead, and 
they talking of his mother as if she were a 
caninbal, and his pa a darberous one ;”’ 
Diadema’s eloquence grew more great, 
than correct here. 

‘¢Oh!”’ and she drew in her breath, 
and thumped the spoon she held wildly 
on the table. ‘I wish I had some of ’em 
here now, I’d make ’em hear reason. But 
do you think I would demean myself 
denying such talk? no—‘ answer not a fool 
accordin’ to his folly, lest thou also be 
like unto him,’ and I have nothing to add 
to Solomon’s wisdom.’’ 

‘*Thank you, Di-demy! I guess I’ll be 
goin’, seeing you are so ruffled in your 
spirits. I don’t blame you. The atmos- 
phere of the house, must be tryin’ to one’s 
temper. I’m glad its not true about those 
young people, that is what I came to 
know,” said Mrs. Loder, with sly malice. 
‘*Seems as if you put a thing as clear as 
day. Reminds me of a proverb of Solo- 
mon, you never quote ‘a word fitly 
spoken you know, is like apples of gold, 
in pictures of silver.” Good day, Di-demy, 
come and see me soon, and tell me all 
that goes on.”’ 

‘‘ Well, well,’’ murmured Diadema, 
watching her guest depart, in the silence 
of consternation. ‘‘1 believe she did get 
all she wanted to know after all. I was 
bitten that time, and no mistake.”’ 
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TOBOGGANING. 





BY FITZ-GREENE. 





What is tobogganing, and what is a to- 
boggan, is a question that naturally arises 
in the mind of the reader. We shall en- 
deavor to describe, first, the toboggan— 
secondly the manner of using it. 

The toboggan (which is something on 
the principal of a skate in its construction 
ard object) is made by the Indians of thin 
flexible boards curled up at one end like a 
Chinese slipper, or the petal of a tiger 
lily, that it may not be impeded in its 
progress. It varies in length from four to 
eight feet, being from a foot and a half to 
nearly two feet in width. It is usually 
made of two pieces of wood, fastened 
across by two or more traverse sticks, 
stitched on with strong catgut; a twist of 
the same ligament secures the end which 
is turned up. Finally, a couple of rods 
are tied along the edge, that the tobogganer 
may the more easily remain in his place 
during a rapid descent; for, if the snow 
shoe is of use on level ground, or in the 
ascent, the toboggan is equally so in ef- 
fecting a swift passage down an inclined 
plane; and the Indian with his snow shoes, 
a smaller allowance of regimental neces- 
saries than Sir Charles Napier considers 
indispensible, and a few days’ provisions, 
will undertake a long journey, using his 
toboggan as a means of transport for his 
goods and chattels, and, when the state of 
the ground will permit, for himself. 

What is indispensible to the savage often 
becomes merely a source of amusement to 
the civilized being, and the stranger who 
visits Canada may derive considerable rec- 
reation in tobogganing down hills, how- 
ever severe the exercise of walking up 
again may become. We shall now betake 
ourselves, with a select circle of acquain- 
tances, to the Island of St. Helens, oppo- 
site Montreal. It is about noon, and a 
more lovely day of the kind we could not 
have chosen. The sun shines like silver 
in a sky of the palest blue, unstained by 
asingle cloud. The snow on the roofs 
and in the street, and the gigantic icicles 
which hang from the eaves of the houses, 
dazzle the eyes of the beholder, who, muf- 
fled in fur and imbedded in the bear-skin 
robes of a sleigh, gazes on the enlivening 
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scene as he is drawn smoothly and swiftly 
down Notre Dame Street among shoals of 
his fellow-creatures similarly caparisoned 
and equipped. People are all alive and 
brisk; and who could feel dull or ape 
thetic in such a stirring scene? Horse 
with beards of ice, full of spirit, ap 
pouring forth steam like loccmotives 
Sleighs, with their ornamental robes of 
every color sweeping behind, are whirled 
along without cessation. Foot passengers 
in every description of fur cap and great 
coat hurry along the pavement. Truly 
the most fashionable drive in the English 
metropolis was never more brilliant, gay, 
or enlivening than the main street of the 
Canadian capital is to-day. 

But we must leave it behind us, and 
traverse the road acrcss the ice to the Is- 
and. Blocks and jagged points of ice ap 
pear above the surface of the snow, giving 
forth the hues of the sapphire or the em- 
erald. Before us is the undulating island, 
about half a mile in length, covered with 
leafless trees. A barrack, some cottages, 
and a few governmeut buildings peep out. 
3ehind us, the town, with its market 
dome, cathedral towers, and tin covered 
roofs and spires, shines dimly in the frosty 
haze. And now fifteen sleighs, with many 
a fair occupant, wind up the steep road 
towards the ground. The clear note of 4 
corneé a piston sounds the halt opposite the 
mess-room of the Lords of the Isles, and 
presently the belles of Montreal are gent 
ly handed out of their sleighs and escort 
ed with much solicitude, to the salé 
manger. Let us take a look at them® 
they cross the moat which surrounds thé 
barracks. Enters, first, the portly Cap 
tain Bluebottle, in a blue blanket coat fis 
full-moon face somewhat azure with’ th 
cold, beaming from above a huge fishet 
skin boa, and from under a mink ep 
The captain is in the meridian of life, the 
zenith of favor with the fair sex; yetwe 
believe he never contemplated matrimony; 
although following the exclusive calling 
of a ladies’ man. Leaning on his - 
and a head and shoulders taller, is a‘{ | 
gantic lady in a brown stuff gown. Mm 
extensive red wig which she wears is 
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TOBOGGANING. 


surmounted by a small velvet bonnet. The 
masculine character of Miss Mannings is 
stamped in every line of her physiognomy, 
in her erect carriage and bearing, in her 
firm decided step. She is ever the first to 
yenture the toboggan, and to lead a dan- 
gerous descent. In summer she rides a 
tall iron gray to admiration, and in the 
winter ball room she is ever the last to 
Jeave, and her fiery head beams like Ben 
Nevis at sunset, in the ‘‘Post-horse Gal- 
lop.” But stay—what a contrast! <A 
lovely and interesting girl, as feminine 
and graceful as her predecessor was mas- 
culine and angular, appears before us: her 
blue eye rivals the clear winter sky in ail 
but its coldness, and in every wave of her 
dress there is a ‘‘ nameless grace.”’ 

At her side is a figure in a blue blanket 
coat, adorned in the usual manner with 
Indian beads and scarlet trimmings. ‘This 
isthe good natured Mr. Elbon, who prides 
himself upon his decision of character, a 
quality which his most intimate friends, 
however, have not yet discovered in him. 
lenvy him his partner, the charming Miss 
Lovelace. Following in their wake isa 
rather heavy looking young man, whose 
thoughts appear to be in the sky above 
him and he tumbles upon our nctice by 
falling at full length on the snow and 
dropping his fur cap, a pair of skates, 
walking stick, and full gauntlets, much to 
the amusement of a young gentleman and 
lady in the rear, who nevertheless failed 
to observe the catastrophe at first, as they 
seemed to be mutually absorbed in each 
other. Certainly the gentleman’s taste is 
not so bad either, as regards the choice of 
his companion, or of his blanket coat 
(white turned up with blue). The bright 
hazel eyes of the little lady sparkle with 
merriment as she shakes the glossy black 
tinglets from her pretty face, well set off 
by the jaunty hat. The door of the bar- 
tacks swallows all we have mentioned, and 
gapes to receive the rest; and at length, 
a many as the mess room will hold are 
seated around the table,-or line the walls. 
All is smiles, hilarity, chat, clattering of 
knives and popping of corks. Several 
hoisy gentlemen do the work of entertain- 
ing the rest, and the blanket coats hurry 
hither and thither in search of wine, 
Plates, or whatever their fair companions 
May be in need of. We will not, however, 
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detain our readers, but allow the company 
to go off as briskly as the champagne. 

Now see a wooden blockhouse rising 
high on a snow-covered hill, our friends 
also rising to the top, where toboggans in 
heaps await their arrival. ‘The progress is 
tedious, and often assumes the appearance 
of a retrograde movement; for beneath 
the fair surface of the snow there is an 
insidious ccating of ice, formed by a re- 
cent thaw, and no footing can be cbtained; 
a kind of stamp duty must be laid on by 
the gentlemen, and, crushing the ice with 
their heels as they proceed, they manage 
to draw the ladies after them. Miss 
Manning, disdaining assistance, arrives 
before any of them; while the pretty Miss 
Lovelace is the last, and vows she never 
will be able to reach the top; but at 
length the sly De Vilaine, a French count, 
who speaks excellent English, and who 
prides himself upon distancing all com- 
petitors where a lady is concerned, per- 
suades her that he knows the ground, 
snubs her partner, and, chuckling in- 
wardly, seeks, with Miss Lovelace, a more 
easy ascent. 

‘*Are you ready?’’ says Captain Blue- 
bottle at the top of the hill, as-the lady 
with the red wig, having tucked in the 
last fold of her dress, sits up on the tobog- 
gan in a mcst determined manner. ‘‘All 
right,’’ says Miss Manning; a push from 
a gentleman with a raw ncse and a pair of 
spectacles ; and away go the captain and 
his partner down the hill. Straight as an 
arrow, fierce as a rocket plunges the tobog- 
gan, but Miss M., her black veil flying 
straight out, like the pennant of a man-of- 
war in a gale of wind, sits firm and col- 
lected. Captain B., gives the word ‘‘port”’ 
or ‘‘starboard’’ to himself as the occasion 
requires, but it is the work of a moment, 
and Miss Manning bounds along the 
more gradual descent at the bottom like a 
dolphin alone, for her Palinurus has 
slipped off behind, and has come to an 
anchor fifty yards in the rear, with his 
heels in the air. As he is struggling to 
rise, Sir Rufus Mufflechops, the swagger- 
ing colonel of the —— th fect, comes 
down, ‘‘with a run sideways:’’ Mr. 
Slokells, an ensign, who, with perfect con- 
fidence in his powers as a steersman, sat 
behind, is shot off, and the toboggan 
righting immediately, Sir Rufus goes clear 
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over the prostrate form of Bluebottle, 
jumping several yards, and continues his 
course with a steady rapidity till he bears 
down upon a very thick bush, where he 
throws himself out. 

A roar of laughter from the height 
followed this exploit, accompanied by 
loud cries ‘*‘ Bravo! Slokells! Well done, 
Mufflechops!’’ But a continued hissing, 
caused by the friction of descending, now 
announces that the sport has begun in 
earnest ; one after another parties of solo 
performers are in all the horrors or delights 
of this first of pastimes. The grim satis- 
faction exhibited by some of the gentle- 
men as their timid fuves are taken down 
in the swift day-coach lead a couple of 
English matrons to imagine that it is a 
dark plot, conceived by malignant spirits, 
for the purpose of endangering the lives 
of their daughters; and Mr. Erebus, a tall 
and demoniacal-looking person with dark 
eyes and complexion, who is taking charge 
of Miss Elvina Tendertree, a slight and 
pretty girl, with eyes and hair resembling 
her protector’s in color, endeavors, by 
hints darkly thrown out, to strengthen and 
aggravate the impression. 

‘‘Are you sure you won’t upset me, Mr. 
Erebus? I am so dreadfully frightened !”’ 
says Miss Elvina. ‘‘Do take care of me; 
do you know I am very nervous indeed !”’ 
‘Yes? says Mr. Erebus, abstractedly 
and interrogatively, oh, I’ll take care of 
you.”” Here Mr. E., gives a grin six 
inches wide, and the poor young lady is 
presently at the bottom, trembling like an 
aspen, as she shakes the snow from her 
dress and ringlets, while her conductor, 
who has finished by purposely oversetting 
his charge, sitting on the toboggan, takes 
a capacious bite out of a monster sand- 
wich which he produces from his pocket. 

‘‘What care he’s taking of her!” 





remarked Mr. Sinnick to the elderly gen. 
tleman who rests on the top of the hill, 
being the nearer his favorite element. 
Two ladies under a tree, one of whom 
was afraid to go down, and the othe 
afraid of not being asked, agreed tha 
tobogganing was not an amusement fe 
ladies; while a stout matron, with a mo 
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BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





I came because you wished me to, 
To hear this concert famous ; 

I can’t appreciate like you, 
I’m such an ignoramus. 


In fact, for all this sort of thing 
I wouldn’t give a feather; 

When I hear wife and baby sing 
There home-duets together ! 





comfortable physiognomy, at the same mg of 
ment was persuading her daughter to ty ck 
her fate with a young gentlemau g™ W! 
property, Mr. Wiseacre. Away goes th de 
Count de Vilaine with Miss Lovelag§ W! 
steering with that graceful ease peculiartpy 
himself. ‘* How ridiculous that fellow is!"J_ 10 
quoth Sinnick, who was __ universally ha 
snubbed by the ladies. Mr. Elbon seas§ Yo 
himself on the piece of mechani-m (whic W! 
our readers must now be getting thoroughly Mi 
tired of), taking*Miss Eldurlie with himj ™) 
‘‘The amiable fellow,’’ Mrs. Goodbody Ca 
observed, ‘‘is taking down all the og ™% 
maids.”” ‘Because he can’t get anyomg | | 
else,” hints Mr. Sinnick. All goes af 50 
smoothly now—a little agitation anda “] 
good deal of persuasion at the top of the #0 
hill; an occasional collision in the 59 
descent; smiles and blushes at the bottom;} in 
pretty faces everywhere. That fine looking 
fellow, Hildebrand Howard, has com§ 4 
mitted himself to-day with that lovely * 
girl, Ellen Hawthorn, I’m quite certain; 
indeed, her blushing confesses it. Wellj 
I wish them many happy years, with al all | 
my heart. There is one gentleman with} 2? 
black eyes, raven hair, and handsome bit ful 
rather delicate features, who has_ been the; 
wandering about all day on the top of they SU™ 
hill. He seems little interested in they la 
proceedings ; his thoughts are no doultg ‘ 
far away in that distant land where ming ™@S 
would also be, O gentle reader, were they “ " 
not kept in Canada by the sodoggan. os 
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This music’s well enough to hear, thin 

And suits you to the letter; and 

But there’s a kind that, to my ear, ing 

Is sweeter far and better. your 
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CIRCUMSCRIBED. 


BY INO CHURCHILL. 


AUTHOR OF “MOCK JEWELS,” Etc. 


V. 

Time went on, and the increasing work 
of spring and early summer, kept Tabitha 
close at home in the farm kitchen. And, 
when the June time came, ‘‘all of a sud- 
den’? the Haunted House was credited 
with a new ghost. Lights had been seen 
at all hours of the night in the various 
rooms, and strange shrieks and mutterings 
had been heard by a late passer-by. The 
young people helped the story along by 
whisperings, and pretended fright; and 
Mr. Stagg, when interviewed, looked 
mystericus, and said they ‘‘must ask the 
Cap’en.’’ Said chief officer was more 
angry than ever at the ‘‘ gaping public.’ 

«Sich fools!’’ she exclaimed, her cap- 
borders fairly bristling with indignation. 
“It was only a young man who happened 
along there, and was took sick. She 
hoped she was Samaritan enough to take 
him in and nurse him up.”’ 

‘If he was ill, why did she not havea 
doctor, and send for his friends?’’ they 
asked. 

‘‘Well, he was not so sick as he was 
scart-like. And as for his folks they had 
all been blowed up in a powder mill. He 
ain’t no tee-total stranger,’’ she was care- 
ful to explain, ‘‘ he and his brother, when 
they was lads, stayed here two days one 
summer with their pa and ma, and little 
black-eyed sister. They was no common- 
ers neither, but rich as Greasus, and it 
was dreadful that they should all be blowed 
toatoms.’’ But she did not tell that she 
had found the youth insensible on the 
greensward as she went out at sunrise that 
June morning; or of the subsequent rav- 
ings of a frenzy that seemed like the tor- 
tures-of guilt. 

She was a woman of expedients, and 
strong common sense. ‘There was some- 
thing here that she did not understand, 
and no ‘‘old fudge of a doctor,’’ or spy- 
ing neighbor, should plague the dear 
young man into worse fits than he had 

n having. She felt somehow that to 
preserve the faults and foibles of ‘‘the 
quality’? from vulgar gaze, was but com- 
mon loyalty to the dead mistress she had 


loved. At any rate, no one dare question 
her right to do as she pleased ; and from 
her very reticence she was accred ted with 
more knowledge of the young stranger 
than she possessed. And it gave a spice 
of romance and interest to the people, 
whose only chronicle of outside events 
was the county agricultural paper, to have 
a young man, whose folks was blowed up 
in a powder-mill, lying in mysterious se- 
clusion in the Haunted House. So they 
talked till they were tired, and let the 
matter drop. 

Tabitha, after some hesitation, resumed 
her visits when the autumn came. Mrs. 
Stagg brought out the books as before; 
but she was busy stewing herbs, and pre- 
paring beef tea, and kept her own coun- 
sel. ‘Tabitha knew she was anxious con- 
cerning her patient. . 

She never saw him, or heard any sound 
from the distant state bed-room where he 
lay; and she asked no questions. But 
once, when she brought a monthly rose 
which she had begged from Carrie Lane’s 
bush, and gave it to Mrs. Stagg, the wise 
woman understood; and when she came 
back from the sick room, she graciously 
said that ‘‘ the smell of it had helped the 
young man a sight.”’ 

The act also established between her- 
self and Tabitha a sort of mute confi- 
dence; and a tacit agreement that they 
would ‘‘hold their tongues.’”’ But not 
until another winter had gone its round, 
and the sun’s warm smile had made a new 
summer, did the stranger appear to public 
view. 

An expressed determination from the 
not too delicate country folks, to question 
the young man whenever he did come 
forth; had met the oft repeated caution 
from Captain Stagg, that if ‘*they wanted 
to kill him dead, and murder him outright, 
they could all set to, and harrow up his 
feelings.’ But when they saw the pale 
face, with its strange beauty; the great 
appealing eyes with the dark shadows 
under. them; and the proud sensitive 
mouth, with its lines of suffering, they 
felt a wondrous pity. There was too, 
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about him, an unconscious aristocratic 
mein; and, a gentle reticence drawn 
around him like a mantle, that kept him 
forever safe from impertinent questioning. 
And, from that time forth ‘‘ Mr. Robert,”’ 
and his sorrows were held as sacred. If 
there was something uncanny about him, 
they did not marvel. He was different 
from any of themselves. ‘‘ And mebby,”’ 
as one said, ‘‘ these fine-made minds shatter 
easy.”” 

In the music-room of the Haunted 
House, stood a fine instrument, whose 
deep-threaded pipes, might, like the gol- 
den organ, have been buried in the bosom 
of the earth, for all the sound. it had given 
forth. Mow for hours and hours under 
Mr. Robert’s touch, it sobbed its mighty 
griefs, and sang its woeful story. All 
through the weary nights the stoic ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Stagg ’’ had listened, till her heart did 
melt within her. No note of mirthfulness 
or triumph was ever sounded. Only the 
deeper feelings found expression, and the 
player—but a boy! 

The house was surely ‘‘haunted’’ now. 
Must the spirit be disembodied, to wail, 
and moan, and sob? 

The knowledge of the youth’s wonderful 
gift had gone over the country town, and 
many begged ‘‘just to come and listen.”’ 
When the fervor was upon him, he was 
unmindful of any presence ; but, he swayed 
his hearers, as the multitude is swayed by 
strong emotion. 

You have heard of the ‘‘ mute singer,” 
who, having lost her power of speech, yet 
controlled the French mob by her won- 
derful rendering of the Marseilles Hymn? 
It was the unexpected lifting up from the 
common grade of speech to the higher 
symphonies, that disarmed prejudice, and 
called the healthier sensibilities into play. 

By slow degrees Tabitha made acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Robert. ‘‘ Captain Stagg,”’ 
knew her duty; and would remove no line 
of society demarcation ; or, allow a private 
in officer’s quarters. But sometimes, when 
the girl was in the garden with her books, 
the youth would ask her ‘‘ what she read ?”’ 
And, explain to her some obscure meaning. 
If it was a poem, he would read it to her 
with asoul interpetation which roused her 
wonder. She knew that somewhere out- 
side this hill-bound region, there was a 
great, busy, beautiful world, which she 


could not hope to visit. But she had mggf Pe! 
known of this other world, more Vast, 
more beautiful, at whose portal she now§ 1% 
stood. 

It was like two lives she was living—the 
long humdrum toilsome mornings amig§ PE 
stint and barrenness; and the bright, fleet. 
ing afternoons—seated with her bools | 
within sight of the rose-bordered garden; the) 
within sound of the whispering pines. 


















Once, as autumn came, he went awayg 
and then, at night, as if by stealth; m 
turning again at night, foot-sore and weary they 
as from a pilgrimage; haggard and wan, 
as from penance. Thus adding to Tabi ten 
tha’s sympathy for him, the slow torture 
of anxiety, which is the sure heritage ofa deg 
woman’s awakened soul; the tribute rem the 
dered unto happiness and hope. i 

va. of h 

With dashes of color borrowed fromthe |. 
dead forest leaves, the coming of autumn Mr. 
was betokened also in the city. And,g °°? 
simultaneously with thousands of pleasute 
seekers the Germains had come home. The cong 
stiff ocean breezes had quickened what 
ever of flagging energy had been the pur noth 
chase of their foreign trip; and, as soon sides 
as their house could be freshened and ret on 
ovated, they threw it open to their friends; 
thus early entering upon the round of et ad ’ 
tertainments called ‘‘social life.”’ in 

Sophy was welcomed heartily; dt ; io 
merely because her bellehood had beet * 
established in her one brief season, bit} — - 
for the sweetness of her simple self—with} , 
out affectation, and without deceit. ee 

Though there was scarcely a party that 8" 
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Sophy did not grace, there was a deeptt 
meaning to her life than mere pleasufé 
She was too good to be frivolously gay; and 
too gay to be obnoxiously good. Yet, @ 
the two contrasting human elements inth 
great city, her presence was familiar—@ 
one, as the courted beauty; to the othef, 
the fairy giver. : 

Her rare, pure loveliness had created 
for her a new name; and when, in hs 
loneliness across the sea, Mr. Sinclair 
in society, and religious, paragraphs 
the home papers, some dainty praise 
‘« Sapphire’? Germain, he wondered if aij 
of Sophy’s friends had been called aftef 
jewel. 

‘‘Whom do you think asked me 








permission to address Sophy, last night?’ 





“a sid Mr. Germain, coming into his wife’s 
2 nda room after breakfast one morning. 
‘**T do not know.’ 

»—thep ‘Rev. Mr. Corbin. He thinks her 
* aml culiarly fitted for a clergyman’s wife.’’ 
flea ‘ What did you say to him!” _ 
‘bod » «As I say to all eligible candidates— 
dé they must take their chances.”’ : 
os «(Did he think he had received en- 
away, g coura gement? 
hs tf “No. He besought my influence; as 
weary they all do.’ ode 

wil “She might incline to some one of 
Tabi. | them at your wish.” 
oma“! will not have her coerced in the least 
e ofa degree. By Jove! If any of them want 
e ri the girl, let them pitch in and win her as 

Idid you.”’ 
The lady laughed at the remembrance 
of his vehement wooing. 

vn the “Have you ever fancied Grafton, that 
ituma @ Mr. Sinclair might have made an impres- 
And, 7°) ; 

asure |’ Phey were much together and seemed 


‘The congenial.”’ 


“Well, no. I judge not. There was 
’ tw) 


ie nothing lover-like in his attentions. — Be- 
; souk sides, 1 take it, he was a man with a 
d ren § Sappointment. alt aia 
ends; “It is strange that she remains indiffer- 
of en § “tt to all her admirers. There has always 
been something in her nature not revealed 
not tO me. Perhaps, if 1 had given her birth, 
hae Ishould understand her better.’ 
n, but “Perhaps so,”’ was the answer. ; 
with (| ‘There must be something noble in 


these country relations of yours to have 
given life to such a child, and, we owe it 
to them, and to her, to see that she makes 
agood settlement in life.’’ 

“Her heart will some day find its 

master. I sometimes think that we owe 
itto her parents, as well as to ourselves, to 
kt them see how lovely a woman she has 
become.’ 
_ “Yes, but I confess that I shrink from 
It. We took her for our own, and she is 
happy. If chance should ever throw her 
among her childhood friends, we will do 
our best for her, and them.”’ 

Sophy, Meantime, was pursuing her own 
sweet way. She could not but read in 
Some of the searching glances bent upon 
her, that a wealth of tenderness were hers, 
for an answering look. Yet, with a gentle 
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grace and dignity she prevented any 
avowal of love, to which she felt she could 
not respond. 

And, when the winter was gone, and 
the many flirting maidens were reckoning 
up their slain, she had no sanguinary list; 
though on her ten ‘white fingers, she could 
not have counted those who had asked 
her father for her. 

When early summer came, the restless 
throng who make up ‘‘society,’’ must flit 
away. Should it be to ocean shore 
again, or up among the ‘‘cool, delicious 
mountains.”’ 

‘*To neither.”’ Lily Gay had laugh- 
ingly decided for their party. She had 
heard of a lovely mew place, where a 
lake looked up from the heart of the 
wilderness.”’ 

‘‘It is just the place for rest, my 
dears,’’ she went on, ‘‘sd romantic, and 
all that is nice. We will pitch our tents 
there for a month—‘‘Camp Pleasant ”’ 
for the matrons—‘‘Camp Hope for the 
maidens. Helen, you and Stella can ma- 
tronize the rest of us, while your lords 
angle for trout. And, oh! It will all be 
just as gay as my name, and as_ bewitch- 
ing as my nature.”’ 

‘¢But there are no accommodations, in 
this wilderness of yours, I suppose,” 
objected one. 

‘“Yhere you mistake. The place was 
seized upon last summer—in the eternal 
march of progress—and prepared for a 
‘resort’ Hotel near the grove, boat 
house, billiard room, and so forth.” 

** How did you hear about it?” 

‘¢Through the Altons, my cousins, you 
know. ‘They were there last fall, and will 
go again, it is so delightful. We could 
arrange to meet them there ”’ 

‘Where is the place?’’ asked Sapphire 
Germain. 

‘“‘T do not know exactly, but over the 
Connecticut line, about opposite West 
Point. I will find out the particulars, and 
call a meeting to consider the question.”’ 

If ever a plan came around at ‘concert 
pitch’’ and in ‘‘regulation time,’’ it was 
one that Lily Gay had undertaken to man- 
age. She was tbe youngest of the circle; 
and, as she was fond of saying, the ‘‘ gay- 
est.’’ Having been betrothed at sixteen, 
she had no anxious fears for her own fu- 
ture; and things ‘‘should come nice. 
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Wind and weather should not blow away 
her fun.” 

And, somehow, these sunny natures do 
contrive to manufacture sunshine. Al- 
most without their knowledge or consent 
the merry party of some twelve young 
people found themselves on theshores of the 
pretty lake, with its fanciful Indian name. 

They roamed about the groves; sailed 
upon the waters; or, sat idly, listening to 
the mvrmuroussummer air. Visitors were 
coming constantly, and going. Some for 
a week, for a day, or for an hour. City 
people, sandwiching the new place be- 
tween the mountain and seaside resort. 
Sunday school children, whirling up ina 
line of omnibuses, which were decked 
with flags at coming; and with oak-leaf- 
wreaths encumbered, at departure. Coun- 
try families, who spread their lunch of 
doughnuts and hard-boiled eggs on the 
extremest corner of the long table, and 
looked askance at the billiard hall. Ve- 
hicles of all descriptions were seen; and 
people of ‘‘unheard-of nations,’’ Lily 
Gay declared. 

‘«Where did they grow, do you sup- 
pose?’’ she asked. ‘They are uncouth 
and unseasoned !”’ 

Once the mirth-loving girl nearly went 
into convulsions, as an ox-team plodded up 
with its odd human freight. 

‘*Du tell!’’ exclaimed the old lady, 
rising from the front seat, and _peer- 
ing through her brass-rimmed specta- 
cles, ‘‘ef them city chaps ’haint drawed 
that old pond out of the middle of them 
woods where it’s allus ben, and set it down 
clus to a village. There a’int nun of our 
hums safe now! But a’int it apicter!”’ 

‘«Where did that gal git her gound, I 
wonder?’’ she said, spying Lily. 

‘¢In Paris,’’ said the mischievous girl, 
coming forward. 

‘¢Du tell! I most wish I’d sent by you 
and got one,”’ she said looking down at 
her own and then at Lily’s ‘perfection 
of art.” 

‘¢Oh, woman! thy name is Fashion!” 
qucth Lily, in an aside. 

Though this lake had slumbered in its 
fcrest-girded bed, scarce three miles from 
Tabitha Parson’s home, she had never seen 
it. ‘They kept no horse, and there had 
never been a public conveyance. But she 
caught now the sight-seeing fever. 


‘<It does seem,’’ said her father, ‘as if 
there was water enough for rich folks to 
wet their feet in, without coming here to 
disturb natur. It shows restlessness, this 
hankering after new things. Howsomever 
Tabby, if you are so possessed to see the 
pond, I’ll give Jim Bronson a quarter to 
take you over.”’ } 

The next day Tabitha and her coach- 
man were on the up-hill road; and son, 
with a flourish of his long whip, Jim turn- 
ed the abrupt corner and drove quickly up 
to the lake, which lay like a mirror flash- 
ing inthe sun. It took Tabby’s breath 
away. It was so surprising, and so beau- 
tiful. 

‘«Thar! what'd I tell you?’’ said Jim, 
with an air of ownership. ‘‘How long 
der yer want ter stay?’”’ 

‘«¢Oh, always!’’ said the dazzled Tabby, 

‘«Jes so;’’ said Jim, hitching the horse, 
and drawing arude fishing-tackle from un- 
der the wagon-seat. 

Tabitha sat down upen a rock near the 
water’s edge, and looked around. There 
was not a large influx of visitors. It was 
what the sojourning party called a ‘‘ home 
day.’’ ‘Camp Hope,’’ to be sure, had 
its airiest pennons flying. Young gentle- 
men in beating and hunting costumes were 
running hither and thither. Girls in pic- 
turesque dresses were knocking croquet 
balls about; or flying into the air at the 
utmost stretch of the swings. Some were 
in boats, lazily dipping the oar. And 
dreamy music floated over wood and wave. 

It was a scene of enchantment to Tab- 
by—happy life without concomitant 
labor. She had not deemed it wise to 
wear her best dress; and here were girls, 
easy and careless in more beautiful cos- 
tumes than she had ever dreamed of. 

Not far from her, two young ladies sat 
idly chatting. 

‘¢ How is it, Lil?’’ said one, ‘‘that 7 
you do not ‘each day cast pebbles to the 
sea?’ Last year you were continually 
widening circles to the shore.”’ 

«¢Oh,”’ replied Lily, ‘this is a fresh 
water lake. I could no more throw stones 
at it than I could hurl missles at the face 
of the fairsky. The lash of old ocean 
roused my combativeness. This placid 
water lulls me to peace. See now, how © 
lovely in it are the prismatic shadows of 
the gold and purple sunset.”’ 2 
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‘‘ Shadows are dark,’’ said Stella. 





“J beg your pardon; I should have 
id reflections, you practical old soul,”’ 
laughed Lily. ‘‘ You remind me of the 
dass in grammar called up to construct a 
gntence containing the word ‘girl.’ One 
mother’s darling said—‘Il am a good 
girl.’ But the more truthful Topsy stand- 
ing at her side, said, ‘I am a dlack 
nl!’ 

They both laughed. 

How unlike herself, were these girls, 

mused Tabitha. How differently they 
thought and talked. Oh, to have had 
such a chance in life as they had! 
Just then the setting sun sent up a 
gleam of liquid light through the narrow 
opening in the trees, at the remotest part 
of the lake. 

“Oh,”’ exclaimed the fanciful Lily, 
“that is the shining path of the gods! 
Iwonder if there is any old legend about 
the place. Do you know?”’ she asked, 
tuning naturally to Tabitha. 

“What ?”’ replied the startled girl. 

“] thought perhaps you lived near 
here, and would know some Indian tradi- 
tion about the lake.”’ 

Por Tabitha turned the tint of 
“crushed raspberry,’’ at being thus ad- 
dressed, but she contrived to tell how a 
story ran—that once, long ago, while the 
vhole savage tribe, joining hands, encir- 
ded the lake in a horrible dance, an in- 






















ubordinate pale maiden was rowed to the 
middle of the pond by her wroth chief- 
tinlover, and dipped thrice and again, 
into the chill water, till she wailed out 
et life; and the Great Spirit being 
gry, broke asunder the frail canoe, 
d warrior and maiden went down.” 
“Oh, delicious! And ever since!’ 
ied Lily, taking up the story, ‘the 
irit of the murdered maiden rises and 
ls in the midnight moonlight, and 
ntom warriors give their horrible 
hoop and skulk away in the thicket ?” 
“I don’t know !”’ said Tabitha. 

“Stella, what say you? Shall we 
€ out at midnight alone, and see?” 
“Hush, Lily; you curdle my blood.” 
They were silent a moment. 

_ at Sapphire Germain,’’ said 
a. 

A boat had been skirting the lake, just 
er the fringe of the woods, and had 
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come to the point where the sun poured 
its shimmering light through the rift in 
the trees. On its prow stood Sapphire, 
with her white arms extended, and her 
hair rippling about her in golden sheen. 
How beautiful she was—in the halo of 
the sunset—outlined against the sky like 
some creation of a poet’s brain. ‘The girls 
looking on—their minds still tinged 
with the sadness of the legend—could 
not but feel a superstitious thrill. 

‘¢ Perhaps,’”’ said Lily, ‘‘just so, the 
pale maiden rose from the chill water, 
where her lover’s hand held her—to ulti- 
mate bliss.”’ 

‘*Come, Tab; yer ready ?’’ shouted 
Jim, swinging a string of fish. 

‘¢Yes,’’ said the poor girl, brought 
suddenly down from the skies, to the dull 
old earth. 

‘¢T must go now !”’ she said to Lily. 

‘“‘Oh, must you? I am sorry,” ex- 
tending her jeweled hand. ‘‘1 thank 
you for your story. Good-bye.” 

‘¢ Good-bye,”’ said Tabby, a rare smile 
lighting up her plain face. 

‘‘That girl looks like Sapphire Ger- 
main,’’ she heard Lily say to her friend. | 

Just at this moment the boat came up. 

‘¢ What were you doing out there, Sap- 
phire ?”’ 

‘Oh, I was only in pantomime. 
could see you looking on, you know.”’ 

Then came the silvery laugh. 

Tabitha looked back. Oh, how lovely 
was the fair creature they called ‘‘ Sap- 
phire.’”” She would give the world for 
such beauty. 

‘Vet that lively girl said I looked 
like her. Germain !’’ she mused, ‘‘ that 
was the name of the man, who, not rich 
enough in his wealth, had robbed her of 
her sister. Could this be she? If so, 
then only a d/ade of grass had been be- 
tween herself and all this / 

‘*You should have been a few mo- 
ments sooner, Sapphire ?’’ Stella said. 
‘« There has been a girl here with freckled ° 
face and hair the color of tow, whom 
Lily said looked like you !”’ 

Sapphire grew suddenly thoughtful, her 
memory beginning to work. 

‘< Just where is this place, Mr. Alton ?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘Is there not another route 
than the one by which we came ?”’ 

‘‘Yes; but more circuitous. We might 


We 
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have taken the New York and New Haven 
road that connects with the Naugatuck.”’ 

‘*] must have some friends the other 
side of this lake,’’ she said, ‘‘if its soft- 
ened Indian name could ever have been 
perverted to the almost vulgar one that 
1 remember.”’ 

‘«Not the slightest doubt of that,’’ said 
Mr. Alton. 

‘«“Then I must seek out these friends. 
Helen, will you and your husband go with 
me on a voyage of discovery?’ 

‘¢ With pleasure.”’ 

And so, by what might be called the 
merest chance—if chance can ever be— 
Sapphire spent the next day in her child- 
hood home; her escorts coming for her at 
night. 


It was not altogether a happy day. Her 
father and mother did not know her. And 


their first joyous surprise was followed bya 
half sullen sense of their own inferiority, 
which Sapphire did her best to overcome. 
But they were secretly proud of her, she 
could see. ; 

In the afternoon, with a desperate feel- 
ing that she must do something with her 
guest, Tabitha proposed a call at the Stacy 
villa. It was a pleasant walk in summer, 
with wild roses along the way-side, and 
the scent of new-mown hay in the per- 
fumed air. 

‘¢Mr. Robert,’’ was still with ‘‘Cap- 
tain Stagg;’’ and that good lady replied 
to herself, as she did to all these who 
asked her how long he was to stay—that 
it was none of their business; and as long 
as he was contented, and paid handsome, 
it was none of hers.’’ But a laboriously 
written letter, addressed to the postmaster 
of New York lay in her desk, as a token 
of her known and intended duty, to give 
information of his whereabouts; if per- 
chance, there was any mystery about it, 
or any one left who would care to know. 

«‘The Cap’en’’ was quick to recognize 
‘¢quality’’ in Sapphire’s person, and she 
ushered her callers into the ‘‘ master’s 
rooms.’’ ‘Tabitha was glad, for Mr. Rob- 
ert was playing. Her sister would see 


and refinement. 

To say that Sapphire was surprised, 
would be faint praise. She sat breathlessly 
listening to the music, whose minor 
chords rose like passionate sobs wrung 
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from a broken heart—growing wilder and 
more solemn with each note; obeying no 
law of harmony; yet with a plaintive un. 
dertone of melody which never lost itself 
even in the wild flights which seemed to 
touch the very border-line of madness. 

There was a startled gleam in Mr. Rob 
ert’s eye, when on turning he saw 4 
stranger. But her wonderful beauty ap: 
parently conquered his evident desire to 
escape; for he acknowledged the intro 
duction gracefully, and attached himself 
to her as though she held for him the key 
to happiness. 

His peculiarities puzzled while they im 
terested her, and she exerted herself tobe 
agreeable, for the mere sake of the de 
light he seemed to take in her. All the 
time there was something about him tor 
mentingly familiar, like a snatch of a half- 
forgotten, half-remembeyed song. 

‘*You will come again?’ he asked, 
clasping her hand, as they rose to go. 

‘Yes, sometime,’’ she replied; the 
color coming unaccountably to her cheek. 

Some kind of a change had come over 
Tabby—chill, as the dew that was cooling 
the air. And Sapphire, who could have 
deported herself without embarrassment 
in the presence of emperors, felt ill at 
‘ase in the company of this uncultivated 
girl. 

VII. 

Mr. Sinclair had returned without note 
or warning of any kind, and he hastened 
at evening to pay his respects to his new 
friends. There was company, he saw, 
but Perkins caught a glimpse of him and 
ushered him in to meet a hearty welcome, 

‘* No apologies, my boy,”’ said the de 
lighted host. ‘I would rather you had 
come than all New York put together 
Besides, you must see my wife and little 
girl.” 

It was some sort of a summer-night 
festival they were holding. And the 
young lady of the house was in the very 
joy and witchery of it. But when at@ 
turn in the rooms she unexpectedly com 
fronted Sinclair her face for one brief 
sweet instant held a revelation. She e& 
tended both her hands, the crimson cas 
ing in her cheek, like the red in the heath 
of a rose. ' 

He clasped warmly her clinging hands 
and looked down on her marvellots 
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beauty. He knew zow who it was that 
had been named after a jewel, as she 
stood there in a robe of some filmy stuff 
white as the sea foam; the beauteous 
light in her matchless eyes, and the one 
great sapphire burning at her throat. 

He forced his teeth into his lips to 
keep himself calm, while he formed some 
words which should mean neither too 
little nor too much. But she Avew, she 
almost knew, that it was happiness 
at seeing her that sent the electric, con- 
tagious thrill to his finger ends. 

« Will you give me your company ona 
long ride, Miss Germain?’ Mr. Sinclair 
asked the next day, as he made his ‘‘ duty 
call.”’ 

‘With 
plied. 

And the early morning found them 
driving leisurely along the beautiful river 
road. 

Mr. Sinclair had lost none of his con 
versational skill, and his graphic descrip 
tions brought the bright light to Sap 
phire’s eyes, and the gay laugh to her 
lips. Never had the world to her seemed 
more like an elysium—the hazy Septem- 
ber air poetizing the varied landscape ; 
and the charm afloat somewhere in earth 
or sky. 

She had not asked where they were 
going. But, after a five hours’ drive they 
entered an enclosure; stopping here and 
there where the grass had grown at ran- 
dom, as in some neglected burial spot. 
It seemed a place of ruin, with its piles of 
charred wood, its heaps of ashes, the 
delapidated fountain, and the scorched 
and blackened trees. ‘They took the cir- 
cuit of the grounds, then Mr. Sinclair 
lifted his companion out, aud led her to 
an old garden seat, standing himself by 
her side. 

“This place,’’ he said, ‘‘was my 
home. Over there stood the house to 
which my father brought his bride, and 
where myself, my brother and sister were 
born. 1 need not tell you that the place 
Was beautiful, and we loved it. You see 
perhaps in the ruins that some luxury was 
here. I was the oldest child, and had 
come to the last day of my boyhood in a 
home where love abounded, with a heart 
that knew no care. and had no shadow of 
foreboding. ‘The event of my majority 


papa’s permission,’ she re- 
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was to be celebrated with 
nificence. 

The preparations had been singularly 
lavish. As I galloped home from the 
city that last night, on my glossy-coated 
‘¢ Breeze,’’ Rena, mounted on her white 
pony, surprised me at the grotto yonder, 
and attaching my bridle-rein to hers, she 
lead me as wild a race as the merriest elf 
could wish. I was smiling inwardly at 
the surprise prepared for her. ‘By our 
uncle’s will my brother and myself were 
to come in possession of our fortune when 
we, respectively, became of age. ‘The 
income had been at our disposal, but by 
father’s wish it had remained intact. We 
had each drawn our portion that after- 
noon, as a gift to Rena, pleased with our 
thought that a girl must hold money once 
in her hand to know that she is possessed 
of it. Brother had made some trivial 
exouse to stop by the way, and I| rode on. 
Father grew anxious at his delay, and I, 
knowing of the money, was not quite at 
ease. But at dark he came in, and with- 
out a word seated himself at the piano 
and commenced a dirge-like march that 
sounded through the house like a funereal 
tread, and set us all to shivering. At 
that moment a low grumble of thunder 
broke the stilled air and we experienced a 
sense of relief. We knew of his wonder- 
ful cognizance of the presence of elec- 
tricity, and of its strange effect on his 
nervous system. Soon he kissed us all 
good-night and left the room. The cloud 
in the east seemed quiescent, and we all 
retired. I had fallen into a light sleep 
from which I was awakened by the sound 
of shrill weird singing, as of an unquiet 
spirit wading through troubled seas. A 
hush succeeded, then an exultant shout 
rose on the air, as though the stricken 
one had escaped agony and entered upon 
bliss. It was brother, I knew, in the ob- 
servatory, looking out on the sky, half- 
dreading the approach of danger, yet 
fascinated at the thought of its coming— 
his physical nature overshadowed by the 
spiritual till it well nigh succumbed to 
the mastery. 

Nothing had seemed to avail in his 
case; neither soothing attentions or ap- 
peals to his reason. ‘The nice balance 
wavered ; at times we feared was almost 
lost. Medical advisers agreed that since 
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his unnatural excitement took the harm- 
less channel of music, it should be al- 
lowed to flow off, lest an injudicious 
check cause it to re-act -upon the brain. 
And so the wild melodies of the night— 
some ghcstly, some sublime—were poured 
forth without rebuke. All was quiet at 
length. I heard a door softly open and 
cluse; then gave myself up to slumber. 
Midnight had passed, when the wind 
overtook the laggard cloud and sent it 
with a rush over the river. On it came 
with mad haste letting forth gleams. from 
its overcharge of electricity, till wrought 
up to fury, it gathered its forces and 
hurled a tremendous bolt toward the 
quaking earth; the sulphurous glare of 
the lightning giving way to the ruddy 
glow, which flashed back defiance to the 
fearful element and claimed its right in 
turn to light the sky. With cries of ter- 
ror we sprang into the hall. The barn, 
which was stored with hay, had been 
struck, its inflammable contents blazing 
fearfully up. 1 leapt to the carriage 
house to set the horses free, and Floss, 
with a frightened snort, dashed by, and 
Breeze, the fleet shadow, followed. In 
an instant the burning mass was thrown 
suddenly up with a terrific noise as of ex- 
plosion, and the spreading flames caught 
greedily at trellis-work and arbor, and 
ran with fearful play over the lattice that 
connected with the house. 

I hurried the frightened family out and 
placed them here on this seat. But 
brother was not there. Iran back to the 
house searching every nook and corner of 
it. His room had not been disturbed 
since the nice care of the morning. With 
anameless dread that set our teeth to 
chattering, even amid the intense heat, 
father and I searched every spot upon and 
near the grounds, half-expecting at each 
step to see the stark face of the boy 
turned up to the fitful light; or behold 
him hurrying away with the uncertain 
movements of one from whom reason had 
fled. But no prostrate form met our 
aching gaze, nor any eluding phantom 
mocked our speed. Into each other’s eyes 
we looked with a fear we dared not utter, 
and silently returned to find the house 
half consumed. It was a grandly beautiful 
sight, save for its sadness. 

‘The servants, huddled together, lifted 
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beseeching hands toward heaven, while, 
like attendant priestesess of fire, two mo- 
tionless, white draped figures stood, with 
eyes upraised and hearts scarce beating, 

But not even to melancholy tenderness 
could longer time be given. Mother and 
sister were in a fainting state, and must 
be removed to the most. accessible of the 
many cordially offered homes. Word 
must be despatched as soon as possible to 
the hundreds who were looking forward 
to the evening of that day. ‘The great 
shock had broken father down to a ner- 
vous wreck. Day after day he groped 
among the blackened ruins of his home, 
You see, here and there, the little piles of 
sifted ashes, which were as so many testi- 
monies to him that they, at least, held not 
the object of his search. But these things 
are too ghastly to repeat to you, Miss 
Germain. Father sank and died under 
the terrible strain, holding a promise from 
me that I would finish the work, and over 
every inch of ground I went, in an agony 
of fear, lest I shoudd find what | sought for. 

You weep, my friend; it is a sad story, 
and perhaps the saddest is to come. I 
feel, nevertheless, impelled, for my own 
sake, to tell it to you. I had a theory re- 
garding my brother. I think that he did 
not go to his room after leaving the obser- 
vatory. If there was powder concealed 
in the carriage house on that eventful 
night, he certainly placed it there—from 
some conception of a brilliant celebration 
no doubt—but still, it was his act. To 
his peculiar, highly sensitive organization, 
the explosion so quickly following the 
thunderbolt, might in his excited state, 
seem the direct cause of the disaster, the 
result of which he did not know, and 
dared not meet. He had evidently fled. 
Perhaps he was crazed. Perhaps by some 
irresponsible act he had made himself 
amenable to the law, and was suffering 
the penalty. 
believed that, from an exaggerated sense 
of guilt, he was hiding. Two months 
had passed. I had removed mother to 
another home, and meant to devote my- 
self to her. Poor mother! her sorrow 
had changed her from the most gentle of 
beings to a stern, exacting woman. She 
extorted from me my belief that my bro- 


ther was not dead, and my conviction © 
She © 


that he would not voluntarily return. 


But in my inmost heart, f* 
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bewailed his wandering off, without money 
and without friends. When I assured her 
that he had money, she saw him a prey to 
designing men. I had, at first, inserted 
carefully worded notices in the papers of 
various cities, but without avail. I now 
proposed to employ a skilled detective. 
But mother scouted the thought of having 
her boy ‘‘ hunted down like a criminal,” 
and demanded of my manhood the work. 
Not one friend outside our family but be- 
lieved brother had met a terrible fate. I 
could not say to any one ‘‘he is lost, help 
me find him.’” My mother’s commands 
hampered, while they impelled me. I 
was sworn to a secret service without badge 
ortoken. And, under a vow, that until 
I found him, I would whisper no word of 
love to sweet woman, or seek the world’s 
honors. 1 had thought to control circum- 
stances, and step, perhaps, upon some 
pedestal of fame. ‘There are sacrifices in 
every life—to love, to ambition, to duty. 
It depends upon the pattern after which 
we have builded. In the four years, it 
seems to me, I have looked the round 
world over, yet Robert is not found! I 
could erect a monument on this spot, that 
would almost reach the sky, whose mani- 
fold inscriptions couéd not tell of the 
hopes buried here !’’ 

‘‘ What did you say was your brother’s 
name?’’ 

“Robert,’’ he replied, ‘‘after our father.”’ 

“How old would he be?’’ 

“‘Twenty-one.”’ 

“And you never found him ?”’ 

“‘No. My mother and sister live not 
two miles from here, and I have returned, 
but I have not seen them. How can I 
answer to them the question you have 
just put to me! Oh, Miss Germain!’’ he 
tried, the beads of perspiration starting 
m his brow, ‘‘I ought not to have told 
youall this. It has given you too much 
pain. Forgive me, I beg.”’ 





Every vestige of color had left the 
sweet girl’s face. He sat down by her 
side, and laid her drooping head on his 
shoulder. How the touch thrilled him! 
Would his tongue zever be loosened from 
the thrall that held it? She recovered 
Most instantly, and he urged upon her 
me refreshment of biscuit and wine, 
hich he had brought, and they turned 
omeward. 
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Not many words were spoken. Mr. 
Sinclair was pale and grave, and Sap- 
phire’s brain was in a strange tumult. 
When at the close of his narrative Mr. 
Sinclair had mentioned his _brother’s 
name, her thoughts instantly flashed to 
‘“Mr. Robert,’’ with inconsistent, but 
resistless force. Most likely he was living 
in his own home, and in the town where 
he was born. But his unlikeness to any 
one about there. His strange, startled 
look; his peculiar sensitiveness; his won- 
derful gift in music; and, above all, the 
something familiar, like the presence of a ° 
friend, all pointed to the one conclusion 
—as a mirror verifies a fact, by mere re- 
flection. 

Long before they reached home, her 
plan was formed. She could always 
command Helen and her husband, and 
early the next week, they, with Mr. Sin- 
clair and herself, were at the pretty Jake. 
Mr. Sinclair was charmed; and Sapphire 
pleyfully challenged him toa ride. As 
they came within sight of the Stacy villa, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! but this is not new 
to me. I have a2 vivid boyish recollection 
of those whispering pines.’’ 

They dismounted, and entered the 
grounds. Sapphire was trembling in every 
limb. 

‘«Mr. Sinclair,’’ she began, ‘‘I had an 
object in bringing you here. I confess 
that I have acted upon the merest hypo- 
thesis; but do you know who that is half 
asleep on the garden chair?”’ 

‘Good heavens! It is my brother!” 

‘‘Robert,’”’ he called, in a thrilling 
whisper, that might have waked the dead. 

The poor boy’s face was quivering with 
affright. His startled eyes dilated, as 
though they saw a spirit, and with an 
agonizing cry, he turned to flee. But 
Sapphire’s sweet presence calmed him, as 
turbid waters are calmed bygthe touch of 
oil. 

‘It is your brother, in the flesh,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘he has come to seek you. See, 
his hand is warm and strong,’’ and she 
clasped the two palms together, holding 
her own fingers a moment over them. 
Her gentle tact had saved the boy’s rea- 
son; and Sinclair held his brother to a 
heart that throbbed with an intensity of 
joy. How simple to him now, seemed 
the vexed problem. Robert, believing 
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that all were lost, had fled with a half 

blind instinct across the State line to this 

one remembered quiet spot, to be over- 

taken with illness and delirium; and held 

as a prisoner of remorse and fear. Why 

had he not thought to seek him here? 
Vill. 

It were difficult to describe the varied 
emctions of the re-united family. In the 
mcther’s and sister’s heart, there had 
been a brooding, melancholy tenderness, 
whcse reaction, now that the loved one 
Was restored, caused them to turn from 
the sadness of the regretful past, for the 
sake of the dear heartsome present. And 
their new city home—from which all 
thought was banished of their house of 
wailing and desolation—was one where 
happiness did center. If in Robert they 
had found ome who was lost, fe in them 
had received back ¢hree, as from the dead. 
What wonder, if their joy was almost 
like unto that which pervades Heaven? 

The intercourse between the families of 
Sinclair and Germain was becoming very 
pleasant and familiar. As the winter ad- 
vanced they found how easily they nar- 
rowed their social enjoyments down to 
their own charmed circle. Rena’s frolic- 
some spirits had reburned with glad re- 
bound, and the two girls—between whom 
had sprung a warm attachment—gave 
themselves up to laughter and song. 

Mr. Sinclair’s grave brow had lighted 
up with exultant hope; and in his eye 
had kindled a spark of almost celestial 
fire. Robert, whose high, fine organism 
reflected so quickly all that was recogniz- 
able in the atmosphere, whether natural 
or aesthetic, reveled in a delicious state— 
which was neither ecstatic rapture or lux- 
urious repose. His marvellous music par- 
took not now of frenzy, but of fervor, 
holding no diapason of woeful meaning, 
or extravaganza of dangerous delight. 
But the clear notes, under his skilful 
touch, dropped fresh as pellucid pearls. 

Sapphire, in all her sweet, sumptuous 
life, seemed floating on rainbows. She 
knew, in all the heights and depths of 
her rapture—thrilling soul, just where in 
this delectable, tenable country she stood. 

Mr. Sinclair had not spoken. Some 
fine idea of delicate reluctance about 
grasping: too eagerly his release from 
sacred duty, in great measure withheld 





him. And Sapphire’s dainty shyness was 
in itself a sweet appeal for just a little 
longer tenting in this mysterious realm, 
Robert had been attached toward Sap. 
phire from their first meeting, and had in 
the months of recent companionship 
hovered about her as the bee about the 


flower. Now he was growing surely, if- 


insensiby, nearer. Perhaps his alert per. 
ceptions had taken alarm at his brother's 
attitude toward the fair girl, and with the 
unconscious selfishness characteristic of 
over-sensitive natures, he took his own 
position by assumed priority of right, 

Perhaps 1t was but the progressive de- 
velopment of love consequent upon con 
tinual nearness to the winsome creature. 
Be that as it may, attention so insinuat- 
ingly delicate as not to arouse the fair ob- 
ject, was daily offered. It was like the 
perfume from a flower cup. The incense 
from a chalice. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Germain saw any 
meaning beyond the natural admiration 
that beauty excites, they did not inter 
fere. Though somewhat younger than 
their daughter, Robert Sinclair was rich, 
and gifted, and high-bred. With acer 
tain irresistable charm about him that a@ 
nature less lofty and refined could never 
possess. 

As the days rolled on with their happy 
succession of hours, each crowned with 
some special gift or blessing, Sapphire was 
being bound around with threads fine 
spun as gossamer, yet strong as films of 
silk. If, sometimes in a half-conscious 
ness of invidious peril, she began to look 
with vague inquiry toward Mr. Sinelait, 
she met no answering glance. Something 
of the old look of the soul-light being 
shut within the concealing shade, wa 
coming into his face. 

But he spoke no word. If he lifted his 
eyes in mute appeal to heaven, no oné 
saw. He was beginning to understand 
what, in all its breadth, might be the 
meaning of his vow. Should he keep# 
in the letter, by bringing his brothet 
home? and break it in the spirit, by cu 
ting him to the heart? Robert was be 
ginning—without perhaps comprehending 
the nature and necessities of his passion= 
to dove the sweet girl, who to himself, w# 
all in all! He must relinquish hes 
though in the act he gave up his life. 
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He had blessed a thousand times, the 
white hand that had laid his lost brother’s 
palm in his. It had brought him the 
present happiness not only, but release. 
Oh heaven! must the white hand ¢tseéf, 
be the price of his freedom? In all vows 
there is the element of renunciation. 

In the city—with its revivifying splen- 
dor,and in the country with its psalm and 
benediction—summer had come again. 
And at the Stacy villa, for rest and quiet, 
the Sinclairs and Germains were quarter- 
ed; encompassing in their own little cir- 
cle, the whole range of life’s interest and 
romance. . 

“Captain”? Stagg worshipped ‘Mr. 
Robert,’’ and would have ‘‘ undertaken to 
feed an army’’ for his sake, though she 
moaned to herself, asin the old night 
vigils, that he was getting on a look that 
she had seen in her dear mistress. 

Some communication had_been estab- 
lished between the place and Sapphire’s 
early home. Tabitha came often, her 
‘plain face glowing to some measure of 
beauty at Mr. Robert’s welcome. She 
had improved in mind and manner—her 
awakened heart sending up in strong throbs 
its one desire for his approving smile. 
Oh, had her face been beautiful! Had 
she been where she could, like Sapphire, 
have caught the witchery of the thousand 
nameless charms, he might have loved her! 
But he did not see. No one understood! 
They were all just living for themselves 
these summer hours—some, with hushed 
sensibilities, least azy change should be 
for woe. 

Sapphire was still under the same re- 
sistless spell—as though on a_ flower- 
bordered stream, drifting lazily with the 
tide out to the open sea. If any one by 
the shore discovered, they made no sign. 

Mr. Sinclair maintained his serenity of 
mein, that was but just one remove from 
torture. 

If Lily Gay—now Mrs. Grant—had 
been there, and by some prescience knew 
it all, she would have recalled Sapphire as 
she rose in the beautious sunset vision, 
and wondered if it were really in prophecy 
that she lifted herself from the chill water 
Where, like the pale maid in the lake 
legend, she seemed now to be held by 
her lover ! 

All this life, after all, had its charm. 
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There is a facination in being on a glassy 

surface that reflects but the sky, while it 

conceals dark, unfathomed caves. 
Sapphire scarce knew whither she was 


tending. Robert’s claim was so self- 
assured; yet, with all so delicate and 
tender. So much was taken for granted, 


like a quantity not given but understood, 
that she could not bring herself to give 
him the mortification of withdrawal. She 
was comprehending what Captain Stagg 
had seen, how frail was the life-tenure in 
the beautiful temple. 

She loved the youth, as one girl might 
love another. His nature was so like some 
exalted type of womanhood, crowned with 
man’s prerogatives and man’s hopes. 
What could she ask for more, than that 
his pure and rare affection should sanctify 
her life? Yet—ah, yet—if another than 
he, had but lifted his beckoning eyes to 
hers ! 

Sometimes she wished that she had not 
been beautiful. That she had not left 
her rude country home, to meet special 
privilege and opportunity. 

Ah! but had seclusion exempted Tabi- 
tha from woman’s heritage of self-sacrifice 
and surrender ? 

Oh! how lovely were all the calm sur- 
roundings! How soothing the perfumed 
air floating down from the very heavens! 
How tuneful the softened murmur of the 
chanting, whispering pines! 

They were all together under the quiv- 
ering sunset light. Papa and Mamma 
Germain. The lively Rena flitting about 
her mother. Mr. Sinclair reclining on 
the ground. Sapphire and Robert sitting 
together on the garden-chair. ‘I could 
dwell here forever,’’ said Robert, a sudden 
feverish glow flashing over his face. ‘‘ There 
can be nothing more glorious in heaven. 
Oh, my love!’’ he said, turning to Sap- 
phire, and grasping her hands with a quick 
compelling force that almost stopped her 
heart-beats, ‘‘let our betrothal be made 
here.”’ 

It had come! He was bending over 
her with passionate persuasion; the un- 
certain gleam of half insanity flickering 
in his restless eye. What should she do? 
She remembered Mr. Sinclair’s words— 
‘‘that a great shock when under mental 
strain would surely kill or craze him.” 
She looked toward the happy mother, the 
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merry sister; how coudd she bring them 
woe! Oneswift appealing glance sought 
some sign in Mr. Sinclair’s face. He 
was pale as death; but motionless! And 
she yielded her lips to Robert’s appropri- 
ating kiss. 

‘‘Oh, my darling !’’ he said, a seraphic 
expression spreading over his features, 
‘<this is the ultimatum of bliss!’’ 

And his head dropped forward. 

His spirit had soared away from its 
frail tenement, in that one moment of 
supreme joy. 

They could not mourn him as those 
mourn who cannot be comforted. He 
had died of excess of happiness. They 
buried him just outside ‘the private 
grounds—Mr. Sinclair would have it so— 
under the waft of the fragraut air, near 
to the sough of the pines. 

They all returned to the city, and Mr. 
Sinclair stood again over Sapphire, with 
words of farewell. 

‘* Heaven bless you, for all you have 
been to me and mine.”’ 

He was going to take his mother and 
sister to the south land, away from asso- 
ciations and from-memories. It was not 
in all respects a sad journey. The beloved 
one was safe. No anxieties could harrass 
them or him. And new interests rapidly 
awoke with new scenes. . 

Mr. Sinclair even found that he could 
be amused again, when he fairly stumbled 
on a delightful home, where the rosy 
‘“« Plumbs”’ of his first ocean voyage, had 
settled down in sweet content, with 
** Jones”? and ‘*Tom”’ for life partners. 

It was altogether a fortunate meeting 
for him. There was something so jolly 
and healthful in these four comfortable 
people that his exhausted spirits recovered 
tone from the contact. 

They made many warm friends. The 
sprightly Rena was particularly attractive, 
and before many months had passed she 
gave herself to a noble, loving heart. 

Mr. Sinclair was hastening northward. 
His family were scattered. His mother 
in the flower land, content in Rena’s lux- 
urious home. His father resting at 
Mount Auburn. And Robert lying in 
the lonely but beloved spot. He 
was alone; yet with his face set toward 
home and happiness. 
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“Shall I Ze you that I Jove you? 
he asked of Sapphire, as he took at lag 
the happy girl to his hungry heart 
‘*Shall I swear to you how unutte 
precious above all the world beside, is 
this dear hand ?”’ 

The years have flitted on. Not in vaip 
for the development of his manhood’ har 
been Mr. Sinclair’s trials. He is noy 
reaping his reward. Sapphire, in he 
royal womanhood, walks by his side 
Merry children run about his home. 

No monument rears its head at the old 
place on the Hudson. It has been restored 
and beautified. Flowers grow luxuriantly, 
as by water springs, and birds sing their 
roundelay. For, out of desolation, has 
come felicity. 

Tabithia still lives her uneventful, per- 
haps unnoted, life. Mr. Robert is all her 
own, in his silent grave. 

There are now no repinings. No long. 
ings after beauty. Her father and mother 
are dead. She is sole manager of the 
farm. Every year her products are the 
fame of the little town. 

‘¢Captain’’ Stagg, full of years, has te 
signed her keys, for Ralph Stacy has re 
turned, bringing a wife who is not afraid 
of cold, since she has traveled with him 
to the ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun.” 

In this lady, Tabby finds a true friend. 
Step by step the girl is building up he 
own character. Toasingle life, in a back 
country town, there would seem to be few 
opportunities for usefulness, or incentives 
to high culture. ; 

Not to this test, but to her capacity, 
would Tabby gauge her best endeavdt, 
coming out the noble woman God had 
nobly planned. 

It is a nice question, which of thet 
two sisters were the grander—the one # 





whom all sunny, flowery paths had sprug 
open, or the one who had been hé 
about, as to aspiration, opportunity 
love? 

Which would you rather? That you 
name be lettered in ornamental trace 
on a prepared tablet, or cut deep by 
own hand into the heart of the old 
that had waved over the scene of 
struggles and your fears? 
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LOI’TA. 





A. HIBBARD 


SMITH. 





I. 


A pair of - leading eyes, the touch of 
little hands oon his arm—just for a mom- 
ent the man would have given everything 
he possessed not to refuse this entPeaty. 

But Adolphe Roissart was a soldier, 
and that meant—little Nannette at his side 
would not understand what that meant. 
Very gently he told her that he would have 
toleave her; that the French troops had 
been ordered into service; that they must 
start for Tunis in a short time, very soon 
he was afraid—in two days. To Nan- 
nette, Tunis appeared like death. 

“But, love,’’ he said, ‘‘it may not be 
forlong. I will come back to you just as 
soon as we have done our duty. It can 
not take much time to subdue those cow- 
ardly Arabs,’’ and the soldier’s eyes flash- 
ed at the thought of victory. 

But for Nannette there was no such 
consolation. To her the future without 
Adolphe seemed _inexpressibly. gloomy. 
There was only the old grandmother, and 
she was so very deaf now. 

There would be nothing for Nannette 
todo when Adolphe was away but knit. 
She hated to knit, and going to church so 
often made her very sleepy. Her pleading 
eyes were full of tears. 

“Well, little one,’’ said Adolphe, << it 
will be for only a few months, and when 
they are over, and I come back to you we 
will go into the church, some morning, 
you and I together, and that day you will 
be wide awake, won’t you, Nannette?’’ 

“And while I am gone you must be very 
busy getting ready for that day, for, you 
see, I shall want a great many socks.’’ 

Nannette smiled again, comforted by 
the picture, but her lover did not men- 
tion the thoughts that were in his mind 
or his fears for the future; before he 
went, however, he stepped into Francoises’ 
office and had transferred to the name of 
Nannette all the little property that he 
possessed. But Nannette did not know. 

They spent a merry two days together 
after all. Adolphe was kinder and brighter 
than he had ever been, Nannette thought, 
and he was always good. 


He planned unexpected pleasures that 
filled the time full, and left her small 
chance for thought. 

In her little heart Nannette thanked 
him for the delight which he gave her, 
and she determined to be very bright and 
brave herself at the end. 

It was in the early morning that Adolphe 
marched by her home, and up at the 
window stood Nannette with face almost 
as pale as the new clouds above her, but 
smiling and waving to him her last good- 
bye. 

He took this picture away with him to 
brighten the weary days that were to fol- 
low. 

II. 

It was noon in Tunis, hot, bright noon, 
but the streets, generally so deserted at 
that hour, were full of life. In the Eng- 
lish quarter the hotel steps were crowded 
with people, talking excitedly in every 
variety of language. 

The topic of interest was the great bat- 
tle just fought between the French and 
the Tunisians, under the command of the 
Arab chief. 

In the Arabian part of the city the in- 
habitants came out into the dirty, narrow 
streets, and talked in boastful manner of 
the victory of their hero, and of the re- 
treat of the French. 

The sun gleamed over the city, and, 
ten miles away, its rays beat down on the 
tent of the Arab chief, where a sick soldier 
tossed restlessly in the delirium of fever. 

By his side stood the daughter of the 
chieftain, tall and slender as a palm-tree, 
her hands clasped tightly before her, and 
her face earnest in its thought ‘* Nannette’’ 
the soldier murmured—‘‘ Nannette’’— At 
the sound the girl started and went out 
through the low door into the sunshine. 

Her father came up and stroked her 
long, brown hair. More than all battle- 
trophies, more than all fame, the chief- 
tain cared for this one. young daughter. 
Wherever he went, in war or peace, Loi’ta 
was his companion, together with her life- 
long attendant, the old Beskena. 

The leader told Loi’ta about the young 
officer, and bade her take care of him 
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with the aid of Beskena, the dispenser of 
mystic healing. 

Loi’ta was accustomed to obey her fath- 
er’s slightest wish and she obeyed him now. 

‘The sun rose very many times after that ; 
the people in ‘Tunis took up their ordinary 
work once more; the Arabs stayed no 
longer in the streets at noon-day; the 
inhabitants of the English quarter forgot 
their interest over new comers and home 
news; war was inactive. 

But in Loi’ta’s life there was a change. 
Her eyes seemed larger than before; her 
little fingers unconsciously clasped them- 
selves together more tightly as she stood 
by the tent-door; her face grew softer in 
expression for the color that glowed in its 
darkness. 

And Adolphe? The weeks seemed to 
him like a veritable sleep haunted by a 
dream-maiden flitting by, now here, now 
there, and by the presence of a dark, old 
woman, giving him cool drinks and_put- 
ting odorous leaves upon his head. When 
the man grew better he found that his 
dream maiden was a beautiful Arab girl, 
and the woman was the saver of his life. 

The days were very long. He had lit- 
tle to do, save to watch Loi’ta, and grad- 
ually he became interested in this amuse- 
ment. One day he called her Loz Za, 
and the girl’s face grew so radiant that 
after that he always called her so. He 
tried to teach her his own language, and 
she learned his name and home, *‘ Adolphe, 
Paris, Rue de Germain,’”’ but more than 
this she was unable to master. 

The soldier wondered often at the kind- 
ness of the chieftan. One day came in 
the announcement that there had been 
an exchange of prisoners, and _ that 
Roissart was to be sent home to rest. 
The young soldier attempted to thank his 
benefactor by gestures and broken words, 
which the leader received in sadness, and 
then, as in war changes are as sudden as 
surprising, at the end of that very day 
the sick man was on his way to ‘la belle 
France.”’ 

He was sorry not to say good-bye to 
Loi’ta, and hear her call him ‘‘ Adolphe, 
Paris, Rue de Germain,’’ once more. She 
had gone away early in the morning, and 
had not returred when he left. 

When, the following day, Loi’ta re- 
turned from her wanderings, she looked 
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. street stood a girl who shivered as a blast 


at once for the kind face and _ pleasant 
greeting of her soldier friend. But he 
father sat by the door alone, and his fage 
was sad as he told her that the Captain 
had gone back over the blue sea. 
For a moment the girl was perfectly 
still, while the truth of what her fathe§ ! 
said came to her, then her face grew the 
pale under its dark hue the little fingepg ¥° 
clasped themselves together over her heart bir 
as if to crush its life out, and she turnalg Me 
away to the sea with the passionate ery, § 
‘¢ Adolphe, Paris, Rue de Germain.” put 
As each day passed she grew more weary, § ¥0! 
Her feet felt weighted to the earth. fe] 1b 
seemed as if she would die from the} ™ 
throbbing of her heart. Thi 
Finally, the purpose came to her, andg the 
with it the decision. Blindly and ume I 
servedly Loi’ta followed the promptings] 7% 
of her untamed nature. One midnight,§’ 
after a long, last look at her father and bes 
Beskena, she strolled out of the tent into§ ™* 
the moonlight, and over to the sea. bey’ 
II. A 

It was pouring steadily in Paris. It had Ger 
poured so for days, and it was very cold. seed 
On the steps of an old house in a quiet Ae 
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of wind swept by. The girl’s lips movéd 
rapidly, as it repeating something to her 
self, and when the door was opened, she 
began eagerly, ‘* Adolphe, Paris, Rue’ 
but she stopped, for before her stood, not 
Adolphe, but a girl, the fairest surely she 
had ever seen, but with something in het 
face that caused Loi’ta’s veice to tremb 
as she said again, ‘‘ Adolphe, Paris, RB 
de Germain.’’ ‘There was so much # 
wanted, and she had so few words. # J 
Silently the girl within took Loi atisf 
hand. She had heard the story og ™ 
‘«‘ Adolphe,’”? and understood, and nomg"e 
she led the weary wanderer down the lomggmns' 
dark hall into the little room at itsé » 
‘¢ Adolphe, Paris, Rue. de Germaiipg*? 
cried Loi’ta, all the peril of the journeyrle 
all the weariness of the days, all her pa P 
sionate love coming in the. cry. en 
Swiftly she went to him, and then thegh’m 
rang through the low room the cry @ , 
woman for whom evermore life would} 
desolate, ‘‘ Adolphe, Paris, Rue de @ 
main,’’ lay dead. 
And the rain beat against the windé 
and God kept watch of His world. 
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«What ails my bird—it won’t sing?”’ 

father’ No, my friend, and if you keep on with 
grew the same bill of fare, it never will. Do 
fingers § YOU know there is such a thing as killing 
+ hear birds with kindness? A pastor called on 
me sometime ago and asked me what he 


rfectly 


tur ; goa : 
te i could do for his wife’s canary. ‘It is all 
oo puffed up, and sits about the cage and 


won't sing.’”’ I inquired about the diet. 
Then he began telling me of sugar, crack- 
ers, greens and a host of other delicacies. 
That was enough. ‘The wife was killing 
the bird by kindness. 

I have been in the bird business for 
years, and have studied and experimented 
in various ways to ascertain what diet is 
best suited to canaries, and my last experi- 
ment has settled the matter to my mind, 
beyond a doubt. 

About three years ago I started a young 
German bird on a diet of plain canary 
ry cold, seed, with a little rape and millet added. 
a quiet I allowed no hemp. A cuttlefish was 
a blast Placed between the wires, bird gravel 
s movedj sewn upon the floor, fresh water given 
- to her | daily, a bath every other day in summer, 
ned, she and occasionally (on very mild days) in 
Rue—p™nter. I allowed no greens whatever to 
ood, not be given it, excepting once in a while a 
bit of sweet apple. That bird has not 
o in het missed a day without having poured forth 

the sweetest melody, and has not had an 
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trem : ) Poems 
ris, Rue of sickness during all this time. 
uch she} This treatment, I hold, is the only safe 


s. » p, and if closely followed must give 
Loifta#sptisfaction. It has ever been a mystery 
tory off me why hemp seed has ever been intro- 
ind nompuced into canary food. It is the most 
the lonp@2gerous article that could be used. 

its eng And why shall we continue the use of 
ermaimeee’s When an occasional bit of sweet 
journey pple answers this purpose? 
her pot. Poor bird—I must be kind to it.” 
Fen continue your idea of kindness, and 
hen theme Mately bury the bird. Do you exem- 
ify an act of kindness when you have 
would# that pet of yours to crouch in a 
de Gag’mer suffering from over-feeding? Can 
ui feel that you have been kind when by 
windom 
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KILLING BIRDS WITH. KINDNESS. 


BY MICHAEL K. BOYER. 


your lavishing you have stopped the hap- 
piness of ‘‘poor little Dick?’ A bird 
can hardly be happy and sit about and 
mope. ‘The kindest act is to give it only 
that which will prompt a healthy body. 

‘¢Our bird always sang beautiful before,’’ 
said a down-cast mistress to me one day— 
and I looked in the seed bin and found it 
full of hemp. 

‘*T have used every power to restore its 
song,’’ and I beheld a large piece of ‘‘ bird 
manna’’ between the wires. Away with 
trash. Prevent sickness; prevent loss of 
song. A plain and proper diet will do it. 

I stopped the hemp seed, the green food, 
and threw away the ‘‘bird manna,”’ of a 
bird placed in my charge, and which had 
not sung fora year, and in two weeks it 
began to warble, and now sings as well as 
ever. 

If a bird begins to mope, ‘and seems un- 
well, I place a rusty nail in its drinking 
water. The rust from the nail affords a 
gentle tonic; in nine cases out of ten, all 
the bird needed was a little bracing up. 
During moulting season | do this, whether 
the bird seems indisposed or not. 


Bathing in winter is a very delicate 
step to take. Let it be on a very mild 
day, and have a good temperature in the 
room. Make the water luke-warm, and 
as soon as it has finished, place the cage 
near the stove. Do not let the bird be- 
come chilled. 

Another precaution—and which the bird 
will accept as a great act of kindness—is 
to place a shawl, or even newspapers 
around the cage, to keep out the cold dur- 
ing the winter nights when the fire is low, 
and the temperature of the room has fall- 
en below 7o degrees. Prevent colds in 
every way possible. 

These few hints, and the aforesaid diet, 
will be the best acts of kindness that you 
can show these delightful little songsters, 
and that the birds will appreciate your 
services, can easily be proven by sweet 
songs and perfect health. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE, 


Every patron of Govey’s is entitled to their 
own selection of a pattern each month. Canadian 
subscribers should, however, notify us as to what 
pattern they desire before the first of the month, 
as the new postal ruling does not allow patterns 
to be forwarded in letters except as merchandise. 
Tf you desire them by return mail, you should 
Lenclose 10 cents to cover postage. 


(3A two-cent (2c.) stamp will be required for 
all patterns to be sent within the United States. 


To Alter a Pattern. 


As it would be impossible for us to cut our 
patterns to suit the needs of our thousands of 
subscribers, we will give some simple directions 
for reducing or enlarging a pattern, as the case 
may be, our patterns being cut of an average 
size. 

If, on measuring, you find the bodice pattern 
we have given too large for you, pin each part 
together, one edge just passing over the other 
flatly; measure round the decreased pattern, and 
if you find it still too large, continue to take it in 
a little more at every seam, except those of the 
bust plaits. Cut off half the overlapping portion 
of each edge. If the pattern is too full in the 
bust it will improve the figure to fill up with 
small pads of wadding, made in a circular form, 
about four inches across. If the pattern is too 
small, place it on a piece of paper and pin closely 
at the edges; cut it with a margin of the paper 
pinned all around; treat all four parts of the 
bodice pattern in the same manner, allowing 
equal additions to each; do not add to the piece 
between the bust plaits. If more fullness is re- 
quired for the bust, cut a small piece away from 
each part of the bodice that joins to the strip be- 
tween the bust plaits. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basyues, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Pa.terns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions, 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of silk 
warp, Henrietta cloth and velvet. The under- 
skirt is made of velvet with a network of beads 
upon the left side. Jacket bodice with full 
plastron in front; trimmed with a yoke, and 
fringe of beads to correspond with skirt. Felt 
hat trimmed with velvet, bird, and silk. 

Fig. 2,-Walking costume for lady, made of 
cloth; the underskirt is edged with a narrow 
plaiting, the overskirt is embroidered with braid 


and silk buttons. Jacket bodice with three capes 
for collar, and three tiers forming the basque, 
Embroidered vest to correspond with skirt. Felt 
hat trimmed with velvet and long feather. 

Figs. 3 and 11.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
walking dress. The underskirt is made of plaid 
woolen goods, the overdress and jacket of plain 
material, the left side being fastened up with 
straps and buckles. The jacket is fastened in 
front with a strap and buckle, with revers, cuffg 
and pockets of the same material as underskirt 
Black straw hat, trimmed with ribbon and feathers, 

Fig. 4.—Costume for lady, made of black silk 
and plaid velvet. The silk skirt hangs straight 
in the back and is looped up at the right side, 
open on the left to show the underskirt, which is 
ornamented with large jet buttons. |’ointed bod- 
ice with full plastron, and trimmed with velvet 
revers, edged with jet beads, the same edges the 
bodice and cuffs upon sleeves. Felt bonnet, 
trimmed with silk picot edged ribbon, and feathers, 

Fig. 5.—Hat for lady made of brown straw, 
trimmed with cream color lace, ribbon bow and 
long feather. It is faced with velvet. 

Fig. 6.—House dress for lady, made of plain 
and figured surah. The underskirt is made of 
the figured material without any trimming; the 
overskirt is looped across the front and fastened 
at the left side with a pointed band and buttons. 
Plain jacket bodice and sleeves of the figured 
material with full blouse of the plain surah falling 
below it. The jacket is trimmed with a plain 
piece of silk, and buttons to correspond wilh 
skirt. 

Fig. 7.—House dress for lady, made with a 
underskirt of olive colored velvet, with short 
apron drapery and bouffante back drapery of 
pale blue camel’s hair. Pointed bodice, plaited 
back and front into a pointed ~oke of olive col 
velvet, dog collar of the same. Sleeves with fall 
tops and velvet cufis. g 

Fig. 8.—Apron of soft chequered foulard, with 
large bib and two pockets. Bows and strings of 
satin ribbon. Quantity of material required: 
foulard, one and a half yards. , 

Fig. 9.—Apron of shot silk, trimmed with mr 
row ecru embroidery. Quantity of material 
quired: silk, two and half yards. 

Fig. 10.—Apron, made from a large silk hant 
kerchief, edged with narrow écru embroidery 
These aprons can be made of wash goods if dé 
sired, and can also be used for Jawn tennis aprom® 

Fig. 12.—Carriage dress for lady, made of 
blue silk and velvet; the front and right side 
the skirt is made of velvet, elegantly embroid 
with beads; the remainder of the skirt is of 
Jacket bodice, long in front, embroidered to o& 





respond wlth skirt, the back has the overshif 
fastened over it. Sleeves formed of box 
upon the outside of arms. Bonnet made of vel 
trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 13 and 15.—Front and back of cost 
for girl of tweive years. The underskirt is ma 
of cloth braided down in stripes all aroult 
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FASHIONS. 


Jacket bodice made of velvet cut long in the 
back, with a ribbon bow upon the right side, and 
another fastening the loose plastron in front. 

Fig. 14.—Costume for girl of fourteen years, 
made of cashmere, the overskirt and jacket are 
cut together on the left side but sepaiate upon the 
right. The skirt is without drapery in the back. 

ig. 16.—Bonnet for lady, made of lace covered 
with beads and trimmed with lace and a ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 17.—Hat for lady, mace of blue felt 
trimmed with velvet of a pale gray shade and a 
bird, it is faced with blue velvet. 

Fig. 18.—Hat of garnet velvet studded all over 
with round ornaments made of beads, it is trimmed 
with ribbon loops and standing feather aigrette, 

Fig. 19.—Hat for lady, made of black velvet 
trimmed with a scarf of white satin striped with 
black velvet, white ribbon bow and black jetted 
lace. 

Figs. 20 and 25.—Back and front view of dress 
for girl of seven years, made of beige color cash- 
mere, the skirt is gathered on to the bodice, 
looped up upon the left side over a kilting, it is 
edged with an embroidered band. The bodice 
is piaited both back and front ani is fastened on 
to the skirt with a double row of thick cord and 
tassels. Hat of felt trimmed with ribbon bows. 

Figs. 21 and 23.—Back and front view of dress 
for girl of five years. Plain underskirt of velvet 
or plush, with full straight overdress with velvet 
yoke, fastened around the waist with a broad 
sash. 

Fig. 22.—Suit for girl of nine years, made of 
velveteen. The back of skirt is kilted on to the 
jacket bodice, and trimmed with lace, the front 
has a full plastron of surah silk fastened by a 
silver clasp. Cutts, tops of sleeves, and neck of 
plastron are all trimmed with lace. Hat of felt 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for girl of eight years: a plain 
dress is made with a full front, over which is an 
overdress made of plaid without sleeves, gathered 
upon the shoulders, and fastened in front with a 
ribbon bow. Felt hat faced with velvet and trim- 
med with a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 26.—Suit for a boy of ten years, made of 
cheviot, with short trowsers and belted blouse. 
Cloth cap. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad, 


Although our feelings assure us that midwinter 
has not yet passed, yet a glimpse of next season’s 
styles is shown in the shops and the importers are 
tach day adding to the display. Cotton goods 
are the first to be opened though in reality tne 
last to be worn, each year this display grows 
larger as they become more and more popular; 
It ls easier to have a cotton dress made than one 
of handsomer material early in the season before 
the styles are decided upon; hence the increasing 
demand for these goods at so early a date. 

Stripes of various widths, large plaids and bars, 
and small pompadour designs are the features of 
new cotton fabrics. Primrose shades are seen in 


Balkinds of materials, especially in Scotch ging- 


ms. This bright primrose yellow is combined 
with almost every color, so that both blondes and 
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brunettes can wear it; thus there are ginghams 
with alternate stripes of primrose and heliotrope, 
or primrose with pink stripes, primrose with 
brown, and primrose with blue of all shades, pale, 
dark, gray blue and sapphire. These stripes are 
called cord stripes, because they are separated by 
firmly woven but fine cord of the colors of the 
two stripes, or else dashes of two shades of one of 
the colors. Heliotrope ginghams are largely 
imported, with stripes of white of various widths, 
irom a fourth of an inch to an inch wide, and will 
make exquisitely cool and fresh looking dresses, 
Large plaids are imported for the skirts of ging- 
ham gowns, with the plain fabric for the bodice. 
Lace like stripes, checks, and bars, are also in the 
newest zephyrs and ginghams, sometimes in plain 
grounds, and in other cases divided by pompadour 
bouquets brocaded on a light stripe ; the latter are 
to serve as petticoats under draperies of the plain 
goods. These are to be trimmed with embroider- 
les, with velvet collar, cuffs and bows. 

A novelty is called tufied batiste; this is really 
zephyr gingham, with face finish more like batiste 
without gloss. They come in matching colors, in 
plain and stripes for combinations; the odd stripes 
being produced by a kind of spiral braid like 
yarns laid seemingly on the goods, creating clear 
and effective contrasts of color not obtainable by 
any other methods. This stripe will not pull out, 
and the beautiful colors in these novel goods are 
said to be fast, so that the gowns can be laundried 
as frequently as desired without injury to color or 
fabric. 

Arasene zephyrs, as their name indicates, re- 
semble the arasene embroidery. They are fine 
wash fabrics, with what seems to be braided lines 
or stripes, in exceedingly stylish but quiet and 
lady-like designs, partly on grounds of solid color, 
dark and light shades; but a prominent feature 
in this line of goods is the ground-work of thread 
and thread, or fil-a-fil, sometimes called pin- 
headed checks; these are a kind of gray, in tones 
of black, brown, gray, blue, and cardinal, rather 
after the London and Paris styles in vogue last 
season. 

Cotton sateens are shown again, with their 
closely twilled surfaces, in design and colors more 
like foulards and India silks than those of any 
previous season. The special novelties have wide 
bars and stripes with hieroglyphics and quaint 
Eastern figures upon them in white or colors, 
alternating with plain gray, blue, indigo, brown, 
or dark green grounds, and these are to be used for 
skirts ani draperies with plain corsages; those 
of India blue with terra-cotta stripes can scarcely 
be distinguished from silks; and the other dark 
colors with white or Suede figures are equally 
stylish. Some of the most refined patterns have 
heliotrope grounds, of which there are a dozen 
different shades, some more pinkish and others as 
blue as mauve, strewn with gay chintz colors, 
cubes, ovoids, or conventionalized flowers. Then 
there are cream white grounds, pale rose, sky 
blue, and the most delicate gray shades, with 
designs in monotone or contrasts, as well as nu- 
merous other darker shades, 

A novelty for trimming mantels and dresses is 
the new honeycomb stitch. Charming effects are 
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produced with this new style of stitch, which very 
much resembles quilting in fine double stitching ; 
the material displays a series of holes, nearly 
Square and regular, which closely resembles the 
waxcomb prepared by bees for the reception of 
their honey. It is employed for complete plas- 
trons, shoulder pieces, epaulettes, and wristbands, 
and also for panels, overskirts or tunics. 

Another innovation is that of the shoulder- 
piece or yoke, to which is adapted the bodice. 
We not mean the square shoulder-piece that is 
used for children’s frocks, and which is too well 
known for us to describe; but quite a new style 
of shoulder-piece, cut round like a collar, and 
over which the bodice is applied in small spikes, 
forming a circle like a necklace. For young 
girls and children there is the shoulder-piece 
hooked at the back like that of the pinafore, only 
the bodice is not gathered on round this shoulder- 
piece; it is applied on to it with several rows 
of gathers and a heading going all round the 
shoulder-piece, including even the shoulders. 

Fancy pocket handkerchiefs, more for orna- 
ment than use, are provided with profusion, and 
they certainly display much beauty and novelty. 
The only handkerchief which is really for use not 
ornament, is the plain hemstitched one marked 
with the monogram of the owner in one corner. 
There are white ones sprinkled with little pat- 
terns and flowers in some color, the hem being 
narrow and felled in the ordinary manner. Or 
similar handkerchiefs have colored borders, with 
the full signature of the owner, being darned in 
the same color as the border in one Corner. 

Then there are lovely handkerchiefs peculiar 
to indoor toilettes, made of the finest gauze, scal- 
loped and embroidered upon the edges with 
colored silk, some of them being sprinkled all 
over with silk embroidered flowers. No article 
of our dress plays a more important role in our 
active liie than our handkerchiefs, those dainty 
trifles of lace and cambric. Do they not dry our 
tears and conceal our smiles and blushes? Asa 
flag of friendship we wave it in signal of arrival 
or separation. We impregnate it with our favor- 
ite perfume. 

Corsets are worn shorter than formerly, and 
are far more trimmed. A charming trimming is 
three rows of worked eyelets, in each of which 
is threaded a narrow satin ribbon; lace above 
and below finishes this ornament, which can be 
entirely white or black, or of the same color as 
the corset. Black lace cannot be worn on a 
colored corset. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


CAPRICES OF FASHION. 


Paris, December 30th, 1886. 

Let us glance for a moment at foz/eftes en deés- 
habille, which become more elegant daily. If 
made in rich, warm colored plush they are 
trimmed with lace, but if a soft pale tinted cash- 
mere is chosen it is much more effective. A 
simple, charming costume can be gotten up out 
of white or light blue woolen material, orna- 
mented with bands of dark plush, either garnet, 
heliotrope, seal brown, mahogany red, or navy 


FASHIONS. 


blue. I would like to call your attention to the 
following robe de chambre, which though very 
stylish, does not offer the drawbacks of those ip 
which lace and bows of ribbon are combined and 
which are so perishable. The one to which J] 
refer is in woolen stuff, a diagonal red stripe 
running through it. The corsage is closed at the 
throat by an agrafe of old silver or dull gold, and 
thence falls open down the entire length of the 
dress over a plissé of red surah. A surah dra 
crosses the front, attached carelessly on the side 
by an agrafe similar to that at the neck. The 
edges of the gown are cut out and scalloped, 
is also the back which opens in a point overg 
plissé of surah. The waist at the back terminates 
in two large redingote plaits. The pagoda sleeve 
is cut short and scalloped, revealing an under 
sleeve of surah. This model, though very stylish, 
is also very simple. Really serviceable matinegs, 
which permit their wearers to attend to the 
various duties which come into the life of almost 
every woman, are made very short. Here is ong 
which I saw in white woolen stuff, but which 
is equally pretty in any other color. A _plaited 
skirt, trimmed with a flat quilling of ruby velvet 
The blouse, a jabot of lace falling down the 
front, is confined at the waist by a cetnture of 
dark, ruby velvet. Revers, collar and cuffs of 
the same shade. 

Let us pass on to bonnets, of which I will speak 
of only to keep my hand in. There is a vey 
original coiffure recently issued by one of om 
large houses, but which I think will never bk 
universally adopted by the ultra fashionable; it 
is called /e chapeau Hirondelle. This little 
capote is formed entirely of wings, posed one 
above the other in a manner most difficult to de 
scribe. It is made in black, white, pink, red 
blue, beige, etc. In addition to the wings a 
three cogues of ribbon, No. 30; and beneath the 
chin short strings made into a bow and fastened 
by fancy gold pins. I have also noticed as one 
of the novelties this winter, stockings of brown 
silk plushy material, very warm and also vey 
coquettish, enhancing the attraction of a pretty 
foot. Muffs, corresponding to the bonnets, aie 
much used, a bouquet of natural flowers fastened 
at the side. In talking to you, my fair readem 
of the various means to render you charming! 
have omitted all mention of the toilettes of those #9 
dear to you, your little children. Before closing 
this letter let me describe two costumes sent out 
by one of our best modistes. 

First.—Costume for a little boy in slate colored 
velvet. Trousers gathered into a band just below 
the knee, the jacket croiseé and cut up on the 
hips. Around sash. Pockets with revers. Deep 
falling collar. Sleeves with cuffs. 

Second.—Grenat velvet toilette for a littlegith 
The skirt laid in large flat plaits, the waist ope® 
over a full front of grenat surah. The seams 
the waist are outlined with a lighter shade. The 
trimming formed of small mother of pearl buttom® 
A stiff round collar and sleeves with cuffs. 


-knot of ribbon at the waist and on the shouldet 


The Aéret in velvet, a knot of ribbon posed @ 
one side. Grenat silk stockings and patent leathe® 
shoes. Gloves of undressed kid. CAMEE 
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DOINGS IN NEW YORK. 


The Fashionable Craze—Fashionable Philanthropies and Fashionable 
Balls—The Stew rt Sale. 


BY I ENNSE JUN SEB. 


There is a craze in New York just now, for 
amateur theatricals. The number of amateur 
dramatic and operatic companies is surprisingly 
large; and the amount of time, money and energy 
expended, with very small appreciable’ results, 
would astonish the expenders if they could be 
accurately measured. A very small percentage 
of those who are fired by this ambition, ever ap- 
pear on the real stage. A little inkling of the 
trials, disasters, disappointments and perplexities 
js sutficient to crush out the hopes and aspirations 
of the majority; while of the remainder, only a 
very small contingent are willing to face the hard 
work, which is essential to success in the dramatic 
as inall other arts. The most importantamateur 
performances of the season, have been given at 
the Madison Square Theatre for the benefit of 
charities. The first two were upon successive 
afternoons, and were superintended by Mrs. Bur- 
ton N. Harrison, who presented several little one 
act comedy dramas, written or translated by her- 
self. The motive in every case was a satire upon 
women. In one it was fear of a mouse—“<The 
Mouse-Trap.” In another, of being left alone in 
aroom ina hotel—** A Monologue.” In another, 
atranslation from the French—Weeping Wives” 
—it was working upona newly made husband 
with tears, by his young wife, in order to induce 
him to buy her a pair of diamond ear-rings. The 
fourth—*Tea at four o’clock”— introduces a 
larger number of personages, and some pretty 
toilets; and turns upon the false story invented 
bya young ¢eduéant, whose managing mamma had 
told her to keep on talking, and “ not let the con- 
versation flag,” when she got a desirable parti 
for a listener. 

Miss De Woife, the lady of the mouse, said to 
rival Mrs. James Brown Potter, is far from pos- 
sessing that lady’s brilliant gifts and attractive 
personality. Miss Alice Lawrence was very 
natural and charming, as the “rose bud;” and 
Mrs. Charles Dennison, formerly a_ professional 
actress, was a fascinating widow. The one male 
amateur who seems to have a future before him, 
if he chooses to avail himself of it, is Mr. Edward 
Fales Coward; whose performances show a great 
advance upon previous efforts, and hold the 
promise of a possible dramatic career. The 
further development of Miss Alice Lawrence as 
an amateur actress will be at least delayed by the 
subsequent and sudden death of her brother-in- 
law, Mr. Frank Worth White, a prominent and 
Popular figure in society circles. 

In the meantime, Miss Lucy Coffey, the hand- 
some young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Lees Coffey, of east twenty-third street, who has 
taken part in a number of amateur plays, and 
Conspicuously in Mrs. Harrison's «four o’clock 
tea,” is rehearsing and will shortly produce at the 
Madison Square Theatre, for the benefit of the 





Diakonissen hospital and fund, a play of her own’ 
called “Coals of Fire;” with Miss Laura Collins, 
the clever composer, Mrs. Wilbur Bloodgood, 
Mr. E. F. Coward, Mr. Valentine G. Haii, the 
intelligent amateur dude, Mr. James Girard, Jr., 
and Mr. Howard Martin, in the cast. Mr. How- 
ard Martin is a recent acquisition to amateur 
theatrical ranks. He has some pretentions to 
being an artist, and has shown taste and origin- 
ality in interior decoration. He is a handsome 
man, with a fine stage presence, and the brother 
of the beautiful Mrs. Harvie Dew, of west fifty- 
fourth street; who was a schoolmate of Miss 
Winnie Davis, and entertained her while she 
remained in New York. 

The capacity of New York for amusement is 
becoming as wide and diversified as that of Lon- 
don. While Mr. Woollett was reciting at the 
Madison Square, Mrs. John Sherwood was giving 
her readings at home, and Miss Sarah Cowell, 
the dramatic reader, a series of her characteristic 
sketches at the Lyceum. These satirized an 
“afternoon tea,’ and exhibited Miss Cowelil’s 
great talent in dramatic expression and character- 
ization. Crowded in, on two afternoons, were 
two lectures by Miss Maria Porter Brace, teacher 
in the Lyceum School of Acting, upon the 
«Methods of French Dramatic Art.” These were 
given at the residence of Mrs. Burton N. Har- 
rison. 

The Lyceum School will soon give its first 
public exhibition; a most interesting occasion, 
not only from the original nature of the ex- 
ercises, but also as furnishing evidence that we 
have a true school of dramatic art in this country. 
The school is under the management of Mr. 
Franklin H. Sargent, who was formerly teacher 
of elocution and expression at Harvard, and has 
organized it upon a thorough and comprehensive 
basis. The exercises include fencing by girls, 
as well as boys, and between girls and boys; de- 
tails of stage business, under the direction of Mr. 
Belasco, who is the teacher of this department; 
dancing, taught by Madame Malvina; reading, 
with reference to correct expression, teacher, Miss 
Maria Porter Brace; pantomime, with Mr. Sar- 
gent, etc. The advanced pupils are often drawn 
off to fill gaps at different theatres in parts of 
different degrees of importance; but no matter 
how lofty their ambition, they are taught to be 
thankful for the smallest opportunity, for whatever 
gives them the indispensable “practice.” Mo- 
lieré’s “Zes Precieuses Ridicules” has been put 
in rehearsal, and will be given as a matinee per- 
formance at the Lyceum Theatre, in March, by 
some of the leading pupils. The value of a year 
or two of the training the girls receive at the 
School of Acting, which occupies the upper floor 
of the Lyceum Theatre, twenty-fourth street and 
fourth avenue, is as great for girls who do not 
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intend to follow the stage as a profession, as those 
who do. It liberates, at the same time gives 
them the control of their bodies; it improves their 
health, and aids their mental development. 

Mr. Sidney Woollett has concluded the most 
successful series of readings he has ever given in 
New York, and may be induced to supplement 
them by a second course. They have been pre- 
sented as morning matinees, also at the Madison 
Square Theatre; and the subjects were wisely 
drawn, not only from high literary, but unhack- 
neyed sources. Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 
furnished much of the entertainment; the ro- 
mantic charm, which has already supplied the 
theme for severel operas, finding expression in 
such words as can only be appreciated from the 
lips of an intelligent and loving reader. Philip 
Van Artevelde, Sir Henry Taylor’s closet drama, 
which had never before been read in public in 
New York, was the subject of the fourth reading; 
which could not be called a “recital,” for on this 
occasion Mr. Woollett departed from his usual 
custom of delivering his poems from memory,and 
read the work from the book. 

The great successes of the reguiar dramatic 
season have been “Jim the Penman,” which has 
drawn crowded houses during the entire season 
at the Madison Square Theatre; and the later 
production by Mr. Augustin Daly, and his fine 
company, of Shakespeare’s famous drama of the 
«Taming of the Shrew.” The work had been 
in preparation for months, had been antici- 
pated with the greatest interest,and more than 
fulfilled all that was expected of it. The cast, 
the scenic effects, the costuming, and the general 
ensemble, were magnificent, and did the greatest 
credit to Mr. Daly’s judgment, care, taste and 
liberality. But the production was remarkable for 
more than its admirable acting and brilliant stage 
effects. If was the first time the play had ever 
been presented in this country in its entirety, with 
the “induction,” or prologue; which though of 
little importance to the comedy, is most interest- 
ing as a characteristic sketch of the times and 
manners. The advantage of a well-trained and 
well-organized company, was apparent in the 
filling of the smallest parts by artists who occupy 
the first rank. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert is the finest “old 
woman” on the stage, and received the warmest 
recognition from the audience; yet her part did 
not contain ten lines, and is not introduced till 
the last act. This perfection of evsemd/e in the 
cast was in keeping with the historic accuracy and 
magnificence of the costumes and scenic effects. 
Miss Ada Rehan came very near being a perfect 
Katharine. Some lack of strength in voice and 
physique alone prevented her impersonation from 
being an absolute reproduction of the imperious, 
self-willed, tempestuous beauty. As it is, she is 
a most picturesque figure,—stormy, but beautiful; 
and with latent possibilities of womanliness, which 
have rarely been so subtly suggested even by the 
most eminent artists. John Drew is the most 
practical and un-ideal of Petruchios, but the truer 
to life on that account; and his laying down the 
role of tyrant at the feet of his loved and loving 
wife, was most gracefully done. The closing 
scene is one of the finest ever seen upon the stage; 
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and the wedding hymn, sung by boys’ voice 
produces a charming etlect. . 

Miss Rehan’s costumes consist, first, of rich red 
satin brocade, over-figured red plush, with pointed 
stomacher back, and iront of white cloth of gold 
the large sleeves, open and pointed, caught upig 
great folds high upon the shoulder, and lined wi 
red satin. The second dress is grey and silye 
satin brocade, the sleeves puffed, the entire front 
a net-work of silver, silk and pearls; the heat 
dress a small netted cap of pearls from whichde 
scends at the back a veil of antique lace. The 
third dress is the richest of ail; it is white ang 
pale yellow pure velvet; the sleeves partly cre, 
very large, and falling over the jong, close-fitti 
cuff, which constitutes its lower part. The bel 
forms a Watteau, and all the costumes fall in } 
lines, with a grace unknown to bunchy and m 
cut up designs. The second dress is Katherine§ 
bridal dress, and with it she wears a green plish 
cape lined with grey satin, and with an 
collar; also a large hat of green plush, with long 
ostrich feather, greyish white, when she leavg 
for the journey to her husband's house. 

Miss Margaret Mather has concluded her] 
engagement at the Union Square, where her lie 
except for the society of her manager and fs 
wife, was that of a hermit. It is not the life ofa 
young girl, and it should teach the eager and am 
bitious young women who are so numerous inthis 
country, that the devotion of alife, and life itsel 
must be laid at the feet of success. Miss Mather 
is still young, and owes everything to her mat 
ager .nd her own industry. Mr. J. M. Hill saw 
the possibilities of her future career in the @& 
formed girl,and gave her the opportunity of study, 
He placed ber in the care of friends, (Mr. and 
Mrs. John Habberton) with whom she lived forthe 
two years of her novitiate. Her own family wer 
very poor, and totally unable to help her. With 
in the few years of her professional life, she ha 
paid off all her pecuniary indebtedness to Mf 
Hill, established her mother in a charming and 
artistic little home in Bufialo, N, Y., which she 
has bought, furnished and given to her for het 
own; and taken the entire responsibility of three 
nieces, children of a widowed sister, one of whom, 
the youngest, is with her mother, the other two 
at school. Her New York engagement was be 
gun on Tuesday, and the theatre was closed fot 
“rehearsal” on Monday evening. In reality it 
was closed to permit her to go to Bufialo on# 
flying visit, and introduce her mother to her new 
home, the first real home she had ever had, and 
her very own; given her by the talent and afieé 
tion of her daughter. It was a wonderful a 
both for mother and daughter; the poor, 
worked mother, now the occupant and owner 
lovely rooms, with portiéres, rugs, china, and wel 
stocked linen closets. For though everything had 
to be done by order, it was all done perfectly, 
everything was as complete,—even to the fires, the 
neat servants, the spread table, and the dish 
cloths, with loops, which hung in the kitchen, —#® 
if the house had been in good house-wifely-chargé 
for years. . 

The young actress receives no one, save a few 
personal friends—she goes out very little. Her 
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work and her “family” absorb her thoughts. 
She is devoted to her nieces, and very proud of 
their dependence aipon her, and the loving letters 
they send her. She will give them as fine an 
education as they can possibly receive, and her 
personal expenses are carefully measured in order 
that her mother and her “daughters” may be 
weil cared for. 

There has been, as I remarked in previous 
letter, much less ball-giving on a large scale than 
ysual. Perhaps it is the dread of newspaper 
comment, perhaps the fact that it requires a 
larger house, and many times the expenditure 
that was formerly needed, to render such enter- 
tainments successful. The dreary monotony of a 
social life which is limited to a certain circle, 
which demands an eternal succession of efforts 
in the way of dressing, leaving home, encounter- 
ing risks and unpleasant circumstances, in order 
toexchange an indifferent glance or word with 
people whom you saw yesterday, and whom you 
will have to go somewhere to see again to-mor- 
row, is unsatisfactory to a degree, to any one who 
is capable of grasping an intelligent idea, or who 
sees any value in life. No wonder people of 
leisure envy those who have to work quite as 
much as the workers do the people of leisure. 

The people who really enjoy society are those 
scheming, or fortunate new-comers, who, by 
judicious expenditure of money, flattery, good 
dinners, and other aids to social success, have 
managed to attain the object of their ambition, 
and see their names in the list with social stars 
of acknowledged magnitude. They really enjoy 
the position, while it is one of novelty, but, alas! 
it will soon wear off, and the ashes of weariness 
will follow. 

There is another class who enjoy the gayeties 
fora time—the debutantes—particularly if they 
have rich and indulgent parents, but what is to 
become of them afterwards, if they do not 
marry? What is to become of them if they do, 
and the husband is not able to give them what 
they have been accustomed to at home? It is 
true, the wife may have money of her own, pro- 
vided by the care of her father or relatives, but 
the first and last injunction she receives with it, 
8 not to allow her husband to control it, and thus 
there are divisions, and the growth of separate 
interests, which have ended disastrously in sev- 
eral conspicuous cases in New York City, within 
avery few years. On the other hand, if her 
husband does control it, the dark prophecies of 
friends are usually quickly fulfilled, and there is 
one more member of a family to be taken care 
of. Perhaps those fathers and mothers are wisest 
who train their daughters to the use and expen- 
diture of money, and instead of allowing them a 
stated and irresponsible income, make the amount 
dependent on their wise administration of a 
given amount of property. This is a radical de- 
Parture from former methods, but it is becoming 
avery frequent occurrence Several successful 

Siness men in New York have given each 
Member of their families, as they reached the 
age of eighteen, a house, the taxes, renting, re- 
Pairs and general management of which they 
are obliged to look after. In one case the eldest 
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daughter receives, in addition, one thousand 
dollars per year, for “keeping house,” her 
mother’s delicate health requiring relief from the 
active supervision of affairs. 

Perhaps because private balls have been few, 
the “Charity” ball, par excellence, was more 
eagerly anticipated, and more brilliant than 
usual. The presence of most of the magnates 
of society, and so many of the keauties of the 
season revived its former glories, and made ita 
brilliant spectacle. The toilettes were beautiful, 
many of them blazing with diamonds, and nearly 
all cut low and pointed back and front, though 
except in one or two instances none were im- 
modestly low. Many old colors and combina- 
tions were seen—pink and spring green, for ex- 
ample, and heliotrope with green or white, and 
black. One white tulle dress was showered with 
daisies, and of brown tulle had a panel of pink 
artemesias and plastron of the same upou the 
front. Mrs. Algernon S. Sullivan, a lovely lady, 
who Worthily occupies the place, though not the 
name of first directress, always held by the 
founder of this old and comprehensive charity, 
known as the “ Nursery and Child’s Hospital” 
Mrs. Cornelius DuBois; wore an exquisite dress 
and led the march of the managers, with the 
honorary president, Mr. Levi P. Morton, 

Twenty years ago there were a few public 
balls, notably the “Charity,” that it was perfectly 
proper toatien!. Of late the Patriarchs’ Assem- 
blies and other gathering at such high-class res- 
taurants as Delmonico’s, have been snobbishly 
supposed te be the only thing todo. But, alas! 
even the Patriarchs cannot keep out pushing 
people when they are determined to get in. 
There is always some one who has bought tickets 
for something, who has subscribed fora pet but 
impecunious object, and whose claims, fully 
counted upon and paid up, cannot be ignored. 
In fact, the sum total is, that we are a business 
people, and even subscription balls have to come 
down to business principles. The question of 
knowing any one, going anywhere, being any- 
thing nowadays, froma prince toa poet, or philan- 
thropist, is a mere matter of “can you afford it?” 

The sale of the Stewart Art collection excites 
an interest only second to that of Mrs. Morgan, 
but it differs from that in@being of a more varied, 
fragmentary and less complete character. Mrs. 
Morgan was interested in art for art’s sake, and 
tried to secure the best of everything in*every 
department of her favorite pursuit. The many 
well-known paintings, for years the chief attrac- 
tion of the great annual reception of the Union 
League Club, of which Mr. Stewart was a mem- 
ber, are of great interest, so also some of the 
statuary; but the china, leaving out of the ques- 
tion the sensational peach-blow vase, is nothing 
to compare with the Morgan collection, while of 
metals and ivories there is nothing to speak of. 
The example set by the Morgan managers in 
preparing a costly illustrated catalogue, has been 
followed; and the sale and disposition of the 
“great marble barn” on the corner of Thirty- 
fourth street and Fifth Avenue settles the ques- 
tion forever of the building and the objects as 
the possible nucleus for a great public gallery 
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Fig. 1. ‘Crochet Purse, 

This is worked with thr 
shades of olive, and two of raj 
purse silk in crochet stripes, a 
finished at each corner witha 
olive silk tassel, and with sik 
covered rings of the same colo 
to close it. With darkest olig 
begin the purse with a chaingf 
300 stitches, closing the sameia 
a ring with rt double. Thenig 
row: alternately 1 chain, 1 
double in next stitch but one 
2nd to 4th rows: alternatelys 
double in next chain, 1 chaig 
miss I double, at the end ofth 
4th row I slipstitch in the net 
double. sth row: turn th 
work to the wrong side, whid 
will be the right side of th 
purse, and along the foregoing 
stitches with the palest shaded 
olive 1 double in the front lop 
of every stitch. 6th row: with 
the middle shade of olive alter 
nately 1 double in both loopsd 
next double of previous row,! 
double in the back of nett 
double. 7th row: with the darkest olive, alternately 1 dot 
ble in the back of next double of previous row, which wa 
worked in both loops, 1 double in both loops of next double, 
8th to 16th rows: like the 7th row, but the 8th and 13th row 
are worked with the darkest shade of red, the gth and tah 
rows with the lighter red, and the roth, 11th, and 14th tom 
with darkest olive, the 15th with the middle shade, the 16th 
with the lightest olive. Turn the work and along the backdl 
foregoing stitches crochet the 17th to 21st rows: like tit 
2nd to 4th, but in the 19th row make the opening of it 
purse by crocheting 50 chain after the first 50 stitches, ad 
miss the next 50, then continue the row to the end. f 
to 37th rows: like the 5th to 20th rows. Then joim 
sides of the purse together with one row of double c 

Fig. 2. Fan Wall Pocket. 

A palm-leaf or Japanese fan, 8 inches deep by 6% 
is used to make this pocket. The fan is covered on 
sides with pink satin, over a thin layer of wadding pla 
between the satin and the fan, and a narrow satin ru 
added around the edge. The front of the pocket has 
piece of cardboard for a foundation, curved slightly at ® 
upper edge. This is covered with plush on the front, and 
lined with satin for the inside. A satin revers is turnet 
down from the upper edge, which is lightly embroidered it 
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a Japanese design with colored 
silks ana gold. The edge of 
the revers is finished with gold 
cord, and a cluster of pink rib- 
bon loops is placed underneath 
the point. A bow of wider rib- 
bon is on the handle, with a cord 
loop underneath to hang it by. 


Figs. 3 and4,. Traveling Rug, 
with Embroidered Strap, 
The arrangement shown in 

our illustration is preferable to 

the ordinary strap, as it keeps 
the folded-up rug 


iwww 


straighter, 
which is an advantage for car- 
rying, 
of strong canvas and embroid- 
ered with a cross-stitch design 
in fast-colored red or blue cotton, as shown in Fig. 
4. Part of the design can be used for embroid- 
ering the handle, and a strong lining improves 
the firmness of the strap band. 
LEATHER WORK. 


Fig. 5. Book or Album Cover in Embossed 
Leather. 


This work is extremely fashionable now and 
beautiful results can be produced, imitating most 
successfully elegant carvings. By following out 
the directions carefully any person can very 
readily become proficient in the art. 

Strong and well tanned calf leather is the best 
material for embossing small designs, such as the 
bunch of Edelweis in the present instance. After 
having traced the design on the smooth surface 
with Indian ink, the outlines are cut in with a 
sharply-pointed penknife about half through the 
thickness of the leather. The leather is then 
amped with water, in which a small quantity of 
common salt or alum has been dissolved, and the 
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‘Fig. 4. 
background flattened close up to the outlines of 
the designs by pressing it firmly with an ivory 
Paperknife, so as to mark out in relief the stems, 
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Fig, 3, 


leaves, and flowers. The work is then left to dry 
-To further improve the relief, the already raised 
parts are again damped with a hair brush, taking 
care not to moisten the background, and worked 
up separately by being pressed out with repoussé 
tools from the back. A somewhat rough relief 
will be produced by this second operation, which 
has.go be corrected and elaborated in front with 
modelling tools. Finally the background can be 
roughed or grained with picks, such as are used 
for matting the surface of repoussé brass, a kind 
of work which in many points may serve as guid- 
ance for embossing leather. The effect of the 
embossed design and the background can be 
heightened by staining, painting, or bronzing parts 
of them in suitable colors and tints. 


Fig. 6. Design for Leather Mosaic, 

The design, as it stands, is intended for a nap- 
kin ring, but can be enlarged for a belt, or util- 
ized as insertion in a piece of embroidery, etc. 
Roan, morocco, or calf are the most suitable ma- 
terials for the foundation, while kid of various 
colors, which can be procured in small scraps 
from any bookbinder, is used for the ornament. 
The flowers, leaves, and scrolls are cut out sep- 
arately with sharp scissors, and then fixed to the 
damped foundation with strong bookbinders’ 
paste or glue, care being taken to press the edges 
of the cuttings as deeply as possible into the 
leather which forms the ground. This can best. 
be done by using a small tracing wheel. The 
work is then placed under pressure between two 
weighted boards until dry. Ultimately the out- 
lines are well flattened down with a paper knife, 
and edged with gold, silver, or any other bronze 
color. 
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Fancy Mat for Lamp, 
(See colored design in front part of book.) 


Now that lamps are so extremely fashionable, 
pretty mats have become a necessity to place 
under them upon a table or stand. Our illustra- 
tion is made of java or leather canvas of an ecru 
shade, worked with filoselle, zephyrs or arasene 
in the color shown, or in any combination of col- 
ors suited to the room in which it is to be placed. 
The advantage of the design is that it can be 
worked in one color or in a variety of shades as 
fancy dictates. The tassels bordering it are made 
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old gold satin, the medallion of satin almost ogg 
ers the top; the design is Byzantine, done enti 
ly in gold filoselle outlined with gold; both on 
are tied with cord finished off with a numbep ; 
loops. Flour tubs covered with plush have hee | 
hoops and handles uncovered, this gives the i 
pression that the article is not completed,] 
what matters so long as the idea is fresh? Dg 
ble nightdress sachets are in vogue; one co : 
turned back, which allows of the embroidenm 
of the monogram on a contrasting colored linil 
A beautiful cushion is made of plush, and it 





of the same material with which it is worked. serves more than a mere passing notice. One 





Fig. 5, pas 
corner of the plush covering is fastened bad § pic 
with a simulated pin. Both this corner of plus § Th 
and the corner of the cushion beneath are cover § tlc 
ed with cream satin. On the former is a bundi gj &™ 


Pretty Work for Dainty Fingers. 
Sack cushions are new and pretty, one or two 
small sacks are used, they are covered with satin, 
plush or any piece of fancy material, tied around 





the neck with a ribbon and bow. Astothe or of daffodils, and some of the blossoms fall on the sha 
namentation, any mode can be followed. A __ latter, which is still further ornamented with lab in 
showy but decidedly taking one is of deep crim- _ tice-work in soft green shades of filoselle. TW pur 


son plush, the underpart or back being of olive- 
green plush. The medallion which ornaments 
the front is of crimson satin worked in arasene, 
the neck is dark green plush, and the ribbon 
strings and bows match it in color. A fanciful 
shape for a hassock is the “cracker,” but it an- 
Swers its purpose quite as well as many others, 
and is, indeed, far preferable to the small old 
fashioned round ones, that tipped up or toppled 
over at the slightest touch. The foundation is, 
of course, thoroughly firm, and the shape is rather 
too much flattened to be of the true cracker type. 
It is of plush with full ends, which are lined with 


idea is extremely artistic, the lattice-work making ver 
the cushion corner to retire, as it were, whilst the boy 
pure cream satin becomes more pronounced ig 
the gently accentuated contrast. A descriptiongl ff is 1 
fancy work would hardly be complete withowt 
the mention of some screens, which seem tom h 
¥ —_* ' . : Tr 
well-nigh as indispensable pieces of furniture® § 
tables and chairs, so generally are they Boon 
One deserving a place in the daintiest of ladie? Bf ya, 
boudoirs is a masterpiece of art work. Tod 
scribe it minutely would take up too much spat hay 
so the mere indication of its merits must suffice § Mo 
The screen is three-fold, and rather small. Each 
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fold is divided into panels, which are covered 
with delicately-tinted blue and cream satin, a deep 
gold-colored band separating the lower panels. 
The center design is composed of a group of 
three swans, exquisitely rendered, on the water, 
surrounded by rushes. The side folds are devot- 
ed to trophies, containing fruits and flowers, and 
further elaborated with entwined cornucopias and 
foliage. On the upper panels musical instru- 
ments are represented, and the lower ones, if 
memory serves, are ornamented with grapes and 
foliage. The frame is formed of ebonized carved 
wood. The perfect harmony, not alone in color- 
ing, but in proportion and form also, combined to 
create a most noteworthy instance of what can be 
accomplished by designers and embroiderers im- 
bued with true artistic feeling. 

Pretty work for ladies and elder children is to 
cut out silhouette pictures in black and white 
with long-handled, sharp-pointed scissors. In or- 
der to do this, the necessary implements are—a 
pair of scissors, black paper, transfer and tracing 
paper, tracing point penknife, pencil, drawing 
board and drawing pins. Any design can be 
cupied. When cut they serve to ornament screens 
and to adorn scrap books or albums. Besides be- 
ing useful for ornamental purposes, they can be 
pasted on to glass and make capital magic lantern 
pictures, some of which are highly amusing. 
They can also be pasted on to terra-cotta plates, 
te. “Scraps Black and White” are more simple 
and do nicely for children’s employment. They 
look well on nursery screens, and make very good 
shadows on the wall or amusing figures for shad- 
ow theatres. Larger figures may be had for that 
purpose. Many of these silhouette figures are 
very grotesque and give capital amusement to both 
boys and girls, 

_ “Landscapes in Relief.” To produce such it 
S necessary to follow all the rules of the painter 
ind sculptor, giving attention to perspective and 
the effect of light and shade. Many pictures are 
hrge oil paintings assisted by wood carving; the 
foliage of the trees, flowers, and grass being 
formed of paper cut with scissors and painted in 
Various tints. They are remarkable for their 
beauty and truthfulness to nature. Those who 
have artistic ability could cut out paper and make 
Models of trees in high relief, which have the 
fect of beautifully carved ivory, when done in 
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white paper, of gold carving when cut out of 
gold paper, of silver modelling when made with 
silver paper. Small landscapes with one tree in 
shaded green paper looks very natural. 

Take a pair of sharp-pointed, long-handled 
scissors, procure the leaf of a tree, say, the Eng- 
lish oak; place the leaf on a white ground, and 
with scissors and paper make a copy of it in its 
original size. Do not attempt to draw the leaf. 
After that try and cut out a branch of an oak 
tree, not more than two inches long. Let the 
branch be as full of foliage as possible. Next 
draw with a lead pencil the outline of a tree on 
white drawing paper or writing paper, let the 
trunk rest on a small piece of ground, as it were, 
for a stand; mark each line of the tree distinctly, 
but do not let any of the branches cross, as they 
will be more difficult to cut out. When the tree 
is drawn, about five inches high to begin with 
(larger ones look handsomer), cut it out care- 
fully, with the foliage thickly on the tree. When 
this is done there will only be a flat paper cutting. 
To make this into a relief picture, it is necessary 
to cut out a large number of separate branches— 
large ones for the lower limbs, and small ones for 
the top of the tree. Begin with pasting on the 
small branches at the top. Bend some of them 
over so that they will stand out; after this place 
some small branches on to the large ones, which 
are to form the lower limbs. Take the thick end 
of the branch and paste it on, bending it on so 
that it will hang gracefully. If the branches do 
not stand out sufficiently, they can be raised with 
a light touch of the scissors. Grass may then be 
cut out and pasted on to the groundwork. If an 
animal or two are cut out and placed at the foot 
of the tree, it is a great improvement. 

The white paper relief picture should then be 
carefully pasted on to some black velvet, relieved 
with a broad gilt edged mount of cream or white 
cardboard, The picture should then be placed 
ina frame. Care must be taken that the glass is 


sufficiently raised so as not to crush the branches. | 


Gold and silver trees are cut out of gold and 
silver paper, and mounted in the same way. 
Dark blue velvet is used for the background of 
the silver trees, and deep crimson for the gold. 

Shaded green trees are cut out of paper that 
has been previously painted water color. To be 
mounted on white cardboard. 

















PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


Cutting and Fitting Children’s Dresses. 

It is very frequently necessary to cut out child- 
ren’s dresses without a regular pattern, such being 
the case it is important to know how to take 
measures so as to make the rough pattern cut from 
them serve the purpose for which it is needed. 
Variable measures—so named, because they vary 
according tothe figure of each person; are twelve 
in number: 

i. Length of the body. 
Width of the shoulders, taken in front: 
3. Width of the chest. 
4. Length underneath the arm. 
5- Round of the waist. 
6. Length of the back. 
7. Width of the back. 
8. Length of the inside of arm. 
9. Length of the outside of arm. 

1o. Size around the arm. 

11. Size around the wrist. 

12. Length of the skirt. 
and in the back. 


In front, on the hip, 


These measures serve to form the diagrams of 
the front, back, and side pieces, or additional 
piece of the back, also of the sleeve and skirt. 
Every length remains in its entirety, but every 
width is divided into two, except the filth meas- 
ure—the round of the waist—which is subdivided 
into four. These measures are as necessary for 
grown women as for young girls and children, 
and are used in the same manner, except alone 
for the latter, the front part of the armhole, for 
which the number of eighths given by the size of 
wrists must be made plus %. After these meas- 
ures have been taken they should be marked 
down upon an old piece of lining, leaving a few 
eighths for the turnings in, which should be par- 
titioned as follows: 

I. 156 inch for the lap down the front or back 
of the bodice. 

2. 12 inch for the shoulder seams, those of the 
side pieces at back, and of the sleeves. 

3. Two-eighths for the slope of the neck and 
the armholes. 

In order to keep in mind the turnings in, put 
pins along the edge of the pattern before basting 
it together, which should be done and the rough 
model tried on to see what alterations are needed 
before cutting out the good lining and material of 
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the gown. Mark the pieces with pins at th 
seams going through the two pieces of material 
on which the pattern is laid. When the materigl 
for the body and sleeves is cut out, and each pat br 
tern traced out with a basting thread gone around 34 
the edge,the pattern is removed. If there age :¢ 
darts they must be traced and the proper distange a 
marked between them, on the front of the bodigg, R 
with pins, To find this distance it is necessaryto ae 
measure from an old bodice, sothat the height - 
will be correct, and mark with pins. The darts 
being traced, the two pieces of material should be * 
lightly tacked together, and the lines traced by pe 
thread, which operation ended, the pins marking = 
the turnings in are taken out, being replaced by e 
the threads. Each piece composing the bodiceis 
then lined, care being taken that the two different ” 
materials of gown and lining are laid in the same “ 
direction. When each of the pieces has been na 
separately lined, they are all pinned to each other, the 
1. The darts, closely following the threads by whi 


which they have been traced, and beginning at chil 
the top. 


2. The sidepiece of back at the curved line in a 
the back, beginning at the armhole. The curved You 
line must be kept on the sidepiece. "a 

3. The back and front of the bodice, great may 


exactness being necessary in the armholes, 
4. The slope of neck, back and front, also that 
very exactly; then the slope of shoulder is formed 
The back being more bias than the front, must be One 
sustained by pinning the seam together. food 
When the different parts of the bodice are this } ;, 















collected, they must be basted together. We ca You 
not too strongly advise young beginners to bas by pe 
with small stitches, otherwise, when trying 0089), 


bodice or any garment, the stitches open, and fit 
bodice when properly sewn later, becomesi® 
tight, necessitating after alterations, most unpless 
ant as a trial of patience and labor. If the sewilg 
has been done by a machine it cannot fail toshow 
where it has been ripped out, thus causing the 
material to have an old made-over look before 
has once been worn. Care should be taketl 
see that all the small details of the dress are 
fully completed, for upon these small details ma 
of the success of the dress as to style and fit 

depend. 


S 














at the Cookery for Children. 
nn Too little attention is paid to the food prepared 
na for children; the care and arrangement is left to 
ach servants who, are either incompetent themselves, 
— or care so little about the matter, as to cook it in 
pe ” the manner they find the easiest to themselves. 
‘iste It is of great consequence to fix the times of 
bodice, taking food as well as to regulate the quantity 
<7 given to a child. The mother should, unless she 
a has servants who can be thoroughly uated, per- 
sonally attend to these arrangements; it is her 
ould province. There is great danger that an infant, 
on yy under three years of age, will be over-fed, it it be 
— left to the discretion of the nurse. These per- 
nce sons, generally, to stop the screaming of a child, 
bodies whether it proceed from pain, or crossness, or 
i repletion (as it often does), give it something to 
hem eat—often that which is very injurious, to tempt 
as tm the appetite ; if it will only eat and stop crying, 
a they do not care for the future inconvenience 
rea which this habit of indulgence may bring on the 
inning} child and its mother. Arrange as early as 
_ _ | posible the regular times of giving food to child- 
d Tineia ren, according to their age and constitution. 
> Camas Young infants require food every two hours 
when awake; after three months old, they 
ce, great may go three hours, then cautiously lengthen the 
- time, as the child can bear it. But remember 
‘ont, also that all temperaments are notalike. Some of the 
formed, same age may require more food than others. 
, must be One rule, however, will apply to all—never give 
food to amuse a child, or keep it quiet when it 
are this | is not hungry, or to reward it for being good. 
We ca F You may as rationally hope to extinguish a fire 
to baste by pouring on oil, as to cure a peevish temper, or 
ing O08 B curb a violent one by pampering the appetite for 
» and BR caries in diet; and all the traits of goodness 
omes ia? Jou thus seek to foster will, in the end, prove as 
-unpleas deceptive as the mirage of green fields and cool 
1¢ SOWIE Bikes to the traveler in the hot sands of the desert. 
! tose We lately heard a lady remark that her children 
using the 


Were so subject to fevers, a slight cold, or fall 
ways producing them, and her doubts as how 
account for it. The resylt was just what might 
lave been anticipated; the family indulged in 
he richest kind of food, the children being al- 
bwed to eat whatever they fancied; naturally 
hey did not care for bread and milk and plain 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


wholesome food when they could have an un 
limited supply of dainties, and this mother seemed 
to consider that cramming her children with good 
things until their blood was almost in a state of 
inflammation, was a high credit to her good 
housekeeping. But do not err on the other hand; 
and for fear your child should be over-fed, allow 
it insufficient nourishment. There is not in our 
country much reason to fear that such will be the 
case; the danger is, usually, on the side of ex- 
cess; still we must not forget that the effects from 
a system of‘slow starvation are, if not so suddenly 
fatal as that of repletion, more terrible, because it 
reduces the intellectual as well as the physical 
nature of man, till he is hardly equal to the brutes. 
The rational course seems to bé, to feed infants 
till about three years old, chiefly with milk and 
mild farinaceous vegetable preparations; a large 
portion of good bread, light, well baked, and 
cold, should be given them; after that period, to 
proportion their solid food to the amount of ex- 
ercise they are able to take. Children who play 
abroad in the open air, will require more hearty 
nourishment, more meat, than those who are 
kept confined in the house or school-ruom. From 
the age of ten or twelve to sixteen or eighteen, 
when the growth is most rapid and the exercises 
(of boys especially) most violent, a sufficiency of 
plain nourishing food should be glven; there is 
little danger of their taking too much, if it be of 
the right kind and properly cooked. But do not 
allow them to eat hot bread, rich pastry and an 
unlimited supply of sweets. Nor drink strong 
coffee, or use any kind of stimulating drinks. 
Fruits are naturally healthy in their season, if 
rightly taken; no one, however, should eat fruit 
unless it is thoroughly ripe. Fruits that have 
seeds are much healthier than the stone fruits, 
except peaches. But all fruits are better, for very 
young children, if baked or cooked in some 
manner and eaten with bread. Apples and 
winter pears are very excellent food for children, 
indeed for almost any person in health; but best 
when eaten at breakfast or dinner. If taken late 
in the evening fruit often proves injurious. Both 


apples and pears are often good and nutritious. 


when baked or stewed for those delicate constitu- 
tions that cannot bear raw fruit. Much of the 
fruit gathered when unripe, might be rendered 
fit for food by preserving in a moderate quantity 
of sugar. 
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RECIPES. 


Tempting Breakfast Dishes. 


Oatmeal Mush, 
Ingredients.—-Two quarts of boiling water, 
One pint of oatmeal, 
A pinch of salt, 
Cream and sugar. 

Take and pour in the meal slowly while the water 
is boiling, stirring the mixture all the time. When 
it is thoroughly cooked take it off the fire and 
serve it with cream and sugar. If the mixture is 
not stirred all the time, the oatmeal will be full 


of lumps. 
Quick Biscuit. 
In;redients.—One quart of flour, 
Two heaping tablespoonsful of lard, 
One cupful of lukewarm water, 
One cupful of milk, 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
Two teaspoonsful of baking powder. 
Mix the baking powder into the flour, then rub 
the shortening well into it; add the salt, milk, and 


water. Work up rapidly, handling as little as 
Roll 


injures the dough. Cut into cakes half an inch 


possible. out lightly. Much kneading 
thick, arrange in a floured pan, and bake in a 


-quick oven. 
Cream Toast. 


Ingredients.—Stale bread, 
One cupful of boiling milk, 
One tablespoonful of butter, 
White of one egg, 
A little salt, 
Some boiling milk. 

Pare the crust from the bread and toast quickly. 
As each slice is taken from the fire dip it in the 
boiling milk that has been slightly salted and kept 
‘boiling all the time. Pile in a deep covered dish, 
spreading each piece with butter as you put it in. 
When all the toast is ready pour over it a sauce 
made of the cupful of milk that has been boiled 
separately, the tablespoonful of butter, and the 
white of egg beaten stiff and whipned in at the 
last, just before the milk is drawn from the fire. 
Cover and let it stand five minutes before it goes 
to the table. This mode of preparing toast is very 
-delightful. 


Minute Muffins, 
Ingredients.—One cupful of milk, 
One tablespoonful of melted butter, 
One tablespoonful of white sugar, 
One even teaspoonful of salt, 
One teaspoonful of baking powder, 
Two eggs, 
Two cupsful of flour. . 
Beat the eggs very light; into these the sugar, 
then the butter, the milk, lastly the salted flour, 
Stir until 


the rather stiff batter is porous and rough all 


with the baking powder mixed into it. 


through. Bake in greased muffin rings. They 
should puff up to treble the height that they are 
when placed in the rings. These are very simple 
and easily made but deserve a high rank among 


the varieties of breakfast cakes. 


Buttered Wafers. 


Ingredients.—Two pounds of flour, 

Half a pound of butter, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

Two eggs, 

Cold water. 

Rub the butter in the flour, beat up the eggs 

and mix in the flour, then add as much water as 
will make a very stiff dough. Roll them out thin; 


cut into shapes, and bake on a heated griddle. 


Kidney Ome'ette. 
Ingredients—One beef’s kidney, 
Six eggs, 
A piece of butter the size of an egg, 
A wineglassful of sherry wine, 
One lemon. 

Remove all skin, fat, and sinew from a fresh 
kidney; cut it into small pieces; season it, al 
fry it in hot butter. Beat the eggs very light will 
the wine; heat the butter in a frying pan; pout 
in the eggs, and just before folding over the ome 
lette, put in the kidney. Garnish with thin slice 
of lemon. 

Omelette aux Croutons. 
Ingredients.—Six eggs, 
Stale bread, 
Salt, 
Boiled milk or gravy, 
Butter. 
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RECIPES. 


Beat up the yolks of the six, and the whites of 
four of the eggs; season with salt. Cut up a 
small quantity of stale bread in pieces no larger 
than dice; fry them in butter, brown; then throw 
them into boiled milk or gravy; then mix them 
with the beaten eggs, and fry as an ordinary ome- 
Jette. Only put in the bread, not the gravy or 
milk, or the eggs will not cook nicely. 

To Frizzle Chip Beef. 


Ingredients.—Dried beef nicely cut, 
Butter, 
Milk, 
A little flour. 


Put the butter in a pan, when hot add the beef, 
let it cook a few minutes, then pour in the milk 


and flour, when the gravy thickens, serve. 
Broiled Beefsteak. 


Ingredients.—A two-pound sirloin steak, 
Butter, 
Pepper and salt. 

Have the steak three-quarters of an inch thick, 
wipe it carefully with a clean cloth, lay it on a 
buttered gridiron over a clear fire, turning it very 
often when it begins to drip, and withdrawing the 
gridiron from the fire a moment should the fat 
drop on the coals and blaze. The steak should 
cook in twelve minutes if the fire be good; then 
lay on a very hot dish which has previously been 
rubbed with garlic, salt and pepper the steak on 
both sides, and lay a liberal lump of butter on the 
upper side. Then cover, and let it stand five 
minutes in a hot place to draw out the juice before 
sending it to the table. If the proper sort of grid- 
iron be not attainable, rub lightly a clean, hot fry- 
ing pan with a rag dipped in butter, put in the 
meat, set over a clear, fierce fire, and turn fre- 
quently, 

Saratoga Potatoes, 
lngredients.— Potatoes, 

Boiling lard, 

Ice water, 

Salt. 

Peel the potatoes, slice them with a cold slaw 
fitter, and throw them into ice water in which a 
little salt has been thrown; let them lie in it for 


fveral hours, even for a night, and wipe quite 
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dry. Have ready a skillet, with boiling lard quite 
deep in it; throw the potatoes in, and they will 
brown quickly; lift them out with a perforated 
skimmer, and drain on a dish spread with soft 
paper. 

Sausage Potatoes. 
Ingredients.—Fine large potatoes 

Sausages. 

Take the largest potatoes, wipe dry, but do not 
peel; cut off the tops, and with a scoop cut out a 
round piece through the potato; insert into this 
a small, /ightly fried sausage ; put the tops on the 
potatoes, arrange them carefully in a deep dish 
with the cut part uppermost, and bake in a quick 
oven; serve in the dish in which they have been 


cooked ; pin a napkin around the dish. 
To Make Coffee, 


Ingredients.—One pint of water, 
One teacupful of ground coffee, 
One teaspoonful of white of egg. 
Moisten the coffee and egg with cold water and 
Stir into the boiling water. Watch it, to keep it 
from boiling over. Let it boil for fifteen minutes, 
then carefully settle and then pour off into the 
coffee pot in which it is to be served, first having 


scalded it. 
To Make Chocolate, 


Ingredients.—Half a pound of chocolate, 
One quart of milk. 

Grate the chocolate and mix it with a little of 
the cold milk, have the balance of the milk boil- 
ing, stir in the chocolate and boil until it thickens. 
If the chocolate is not sweet, some sugar boiled 
with it is a great improvement. 

To Make Tea, 
Ingredients.—Tea, i 
Boiling water. 

Scald the pot with boiling water; then put in 
one teaspoonful of tea to each person. On this, 
pour one cupful of boiling water; let the tea leaves 
swell and then pour a sufficient q antity of boiling 


water upon the tea to suit the quantity of tea used. 
It is important that the water be fresh, and Loil- 
ing when the tea is made. Set in on the range for 
five minutes, to draw, #of doz/, and then serve. 
Tea is better if served in the pot it is made in. 














OUR ARM CHAIR. 


March Winds. 

Our calendars mark that balmy spring which 
poets sing of is here; but our feelings are slow to 
recognize the fact, with the March winds blowing 
a gale around us. To many this month brings with 
it a painful interregnum of bad colds, low spirits 
and depressed trade—we, however, have no rea- 
son to complain; GopEy’s LApy’s Book never 
stood higher with the public nor received more 
commendation than at the present time, so that 
we cannot feel otherwise than buoyed up by,the 
high tide of success. It is an old truism that 
some things are made by success, while others are 
marred. Gopey’s LADy’s Book is not going to 
lie back and fan itself with a leaf from the past; 
let the March winds blow them away. It prefers 
to go on for the future, not only writing, but 
making a record that will endure when many of 
its contemporaries are laid by in the dust of ob- 
livion. Never has the magazine proved more 
attractive than at present; stories from the 
best known and most popular writers in the coun- 
try adorn its pages, each month some new celeb- 
rity being added. The colored fashion pages are 
real pictures of becoming costumes, not daubs of 
colors impossible to be- used upon articles of at- 
tire. The steel plates are produced from original 
subjects, executed by the best artist especially for 
our pages. Jenny June’s society letter is bright 
and piquant, giving glimpses of society gossip not 
found inany other lady’s magazine. Each month 
some new attraction is added, but we are not con- 
tent with what we have accomplished; praise can- 
not fail to be grateful as a reward for honest labor 
well performed, but we are still pressing onward 
and wil! not stop until the last rung in the ladder 
is reached. Godey gives more for the money than 
any magazine published, therefore let our thous- 
ands of warm friends who press us with kindly 
words, assist in making it have the largest circula- 
tion in the land. Our mails daily bring us letters 
from many who express themselves as thankful 
that their attention was drawn to GopEy’s LApy’s 
Book. 
receive it each month. Be assured then that your 
friends would be grateful to you for bringing to 
their notice the cheapest and best fashion maga- 
zine in the world. 

The Promise, 

Our steel plate illustration this month is en- 
graved expressly for us from an original subject. 
The fond mother is looking with loving eyes upon 


You know what pleasure it gives you to 


her only son, whose manly stature is a joy and 
pride to her widowed heart. From him shes 
exacting a promise to keep from temptation in the 
busy life to which he is now going forth. As she 
gazes at his loved features she sees “ The Promise” 
of his naval advancement, until in imagination 
she reads the proud title of Admiral written upon 
his brow. The faces are exquisitely rendered, 
the surroundings quaint and life-like, the whole 
forming a beautiful picture well rendered. 


When Subscriptions May Commence, 


In answer to many inquires on this subject we 
would reply: with any month. The first volume 
of GoprEy’s Lapy’s Book begins with January 
and ends with June; the second with July and 
ends with December; the two volumes constitute 
the book for the year. Those who have purchased 
the magazine from newsdealers, and who desite 
to enter their names on our subscription list and 
obtain the premium, may do so for the remainder 
of the year for $1.50; one quarter of the yea 
having expired. Each number can _ be supplied 
to subscribers for 20 cents each, or the subserip 
tion may be dated baek if desired. 


Professor Clarence M, Boutelle, 


We have secured from this popular author 
whose sketches first appeared in GoDEy’s Laby$ 
Book, arseries of articles for 1887. His stories 
are original and brilliant, meeting with universal 
favor. Our readers havea treat in store for them 
in some of the coming numbers of the magazine. 


New Subscribers for 1887. 


Subscribers for 1887 can have the November 
and December numbers of the magazine for 1886, 
containing the commencement of the two power 
fully written serials, « Why Did He Do It?” afi 
“A Legal Fetter,” by sending 25 cents extra fat 
the two numbers. 


To Club Raisers. 


We desire to express our sincere thanks to omf 
club raisers for the noble manner in which thef 
have supported us thus far in 1887; many clilé 
having averaged fifty names, the getter up thert 
by securing for themselves a full silver plated te 
set. If each new subscriber would secure Om 
new name, they would thereby swell our list 
very little trouble to themselves, and also ena 
us to give them a better book, if that could 
possible. ’ 
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Tobogganing. 

; In the December number of GopDEy’s LADY’s 
Joy and: Book, 1850, there appeared an article on 
. shel “Tarboqgining” as it was then called, which 
n in the we have republished at the earnest solicita- 
As she tion of many of our subscribers, (see page 
roma 272). It seems a fitting opportunity to recal] 
einai events that occurred nearly forty years ago, when 
€n UP FE ihe craze for that fashionable pastime is at its 
nde height as at present. The old adage that “there 
e whole 


. emplified, for with a few changes the story might 
ice, have been written but yesterday. 
What the Press Say of Us. 


bject we : 
t volume Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland’s new story be- 
gins in the January number of Gopey’s LapDy’s 
January i ger : : 
ly and Book, which is now ready, and which will be 
Ju y anxiously sought after. All the old-time special- 
onstitule Bi ties of GODEY, fashion plates and other illustra- 
urchased @ tions, with entertaining reading matter, are kept 
$ c ae Pp 
ho deste # upto the standard of excellence.—Sunday Mer- 
1 list and | cowry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
emaindét§ = Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for January equals any 
the year ™ previous number of this valuable éouacir com- 
supplied panion. Besides containing the latest Parisian 
: fashion plates, embracing designs and things of a 
subscrip P g desig g 


like nature, which are especially interesting to 
ladies, this number gives the opening chapters of 
>. acharming story by Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleve- 
land, the President’s talented sister, entitled 





r autho «Robin Adair.” W. E. Striker, publisher, Phila- 
's LaDYS & delphia — Evening Call, Phila., Pa. 
ad soy The popular fashion magazine, GODEY’s, is now 
univers # inthe fifty-seventh year of its age, and exhibits 
for them § undiminished vigor; for notwithstanding the 
agaziné. § Many competitors that have arisen to divide the 
favor shown to it, there is no decrease in the 
large circle of interested readers, who look to 
Tovember § GODEY as the only authority on fashions and 
for 1886 ladies’ work in general, while its stories, articles 
v0 powes on art, poetry, recipes, etc., complete the attrac- 
11?” a tions which explain the success of this oldest of 
. zi magazines. — Weekly Zimes, Scranton, Pa. 
exNRID Govey’s Lapy’s Boox.—This old-time favorite 
isfast winning its way back to popularity by the 
excellent manner in which every department of 
the magazine is conducted. The stories and 
aks to OW F general miscellany are well written. A charming 
hich they seel-plate illustration represents a cunning baby, 
any cluls § who, objecting to his bath, has to be coaxed into 
up ther good humor. Colored fashion plates and work 





Bksigns, with black fashion pages, complete the 
illustrations. Jenny June’s letter upon New York 
®ciety is bright and sparkling, while the letter 

the special Paris correspondent gives the 
htest fashion news. W. E. Striker, Philadelphia, 
Py Price $2 per year— Sunday Press, Albany, 
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isnothing new under the sun” is here fully ex, 
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Gopey’s LApy’s Book for February opens 
with the second and closing part of Miss Cleve- 
land’s story, “ Robin Adair,” and there are also a 
number of short stories and sketches by well- 
known writers. Jenny June writes on New York 
society, and there are practical hints for the 
household, fashion-plates and designs for and in- 
structions in artistic work of various kinds.—7%e 
Record, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Goney’s Lapy’s Book! That certainly must 
have a familiar sound toa majority of our read- 
ers. We remember right well many, many years 
ago, when a mere lad, how we watched for the 
coming of this magazine, from month to month, 
with the ardor known only to youth. It was then 
far ahead of all the literary monthlies of its time, 
and we are now able to say that it is fully abreast 
of the age. It hasa full corps of contributors, 
selected from the best literary writers of the day, 
at the head of whom is Miss Rose E. Cleveland, 
who was so universally admired while discharging 
the delicate duties of maid of honor at the White 
House one year ago. In the January number of 
GopEY appears the first number of a serial story, 
written by Miss Cleveland, which promises to be 
very interesting. In addition to the literary 
merits of the magazine, it is a complete mirror of 
fashion, which makes it very desirable to ladies.— 
The Workingman, Middletown, N. Y. 


Miss Cleveland’s new love story in GopDEy’s’ 
Lapy’s Book—* Robin Adair” — interests the 
reader from the first, and promises to be an m- 
provement on “The Long Run.” It is therefore 
to the advantage both of Miss Cleveland and of 
the reading public that the latter should know 
that the former is writing for the unpretentious 
and popular magazine which bears the name of 
Mr. Godey. Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland’s 
fellow contributors in the January number are 
Eleanor Moore Hiestand, Olivia Lovell Wilson, 
Arthur Dudley Vinton, Augusta de Bubna, and 
the author of “Wedded to Misery.” 

This is another and a most striking illustration 
of the fine start which Miss Cleveland has gained 
in her adopted profession through the recognition 
of a few friendly and appreciative newspapers.— 
The New York Sun, New York, N. Y. 


Send for a single copy of Gopry’s LApy’s 
Book, and you will decide that you cannot do 
without the best lady’s magazine in America. 
The February number is full of bright and attrac- 
tive stories. A charming steel-plate illustration 
of an origina! subject, represents a cunning baby. 
Colored fashion plates and work designs, with 
black fashion pages, complete the illustrations. 
Jenny June’s letter upon New York society is bright 
and sparkling. W. E. Striker, Philadelphia. 
Price $2.00 per ycar.— Sun. Newsueacer, Pittston, 
Pa. 
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GoDEY’s.—Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland proves 
she has an excellent sense of humor by the con- 
cluding portion of her story, “ Robin Adair,” given 
in this number. This is followed by eight short 
stories. The household department is practical, 
as usual, with valuable hints upon dressmaking 
and recipes for home cooking. The colored fashion 
plates which “Gopry’s” offers are conspicuous 
for Philadelphia’s excellent taste, the best in the 
world. They are distinguished from some late 
Parisian fashion plates which exhibit color com- 
binations that are positively barbarous. The bril- 
liant “Society Letter” from New York, printed 
in this number, is from the pen of Jenny June 
(Mrs. Croly), and is in itself worth the price of 
the February “Gopey’s.” It is pleasant to notice 
how steadily this magazine adds to its attractive- 
ness.— Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

GopeEy’s LApy’s Book.—This favorite publi- 
cation for January lies before us, a glittering gem 
of literary excellence. In addition to its usual 
charming pages, it contains for this month the 
first chapters of Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland’s 
first work of fiction, a love story, entitled “ Robin 
Adair.” Additionalattractions are also to be found 
in a brilliant society letter by Jenny June, and 
articles from the pens of Arthur Dudley Vinton, 
Marion Reeves, Augusta de Bubna and others. 
In literature, GODEY’s is way ahead.— 7'he Amer- 
ican Bottler, New York, N. Y. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for February presents 
in addition to a large amount of interesting read- 
. ing matter, some very-pretty fashion designs, with 
full particulars, and a great many handsome pat- 
terns and valuable suggestions in the line of deco- 
rative work. It is one of the best magazines in 
its particular field, which it covers well. No. 1226 


Arch street, Philadelphia. 7%e News, Buffalo, N.Y . 


Glopey’s LApy’s Book remains with many 
families the favorite authority on fashions and 
other matters of interest to womankind. The 
January number is important to them.—7%e 
Herald, Syracuse, N. Y. 

A. M. W. F., of Mt. Etna, Iowa, after sending 
in a large club, writes: “I must postpone can- 
vassing for the present on account of stormy 
weather, but after awhile I will raise another 
club, for I think Gopry’s LADy’s Book is just 
splendid.” 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in Inebriety. 

Dr. C. S. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescrib- 
ed it fora man who had used intoxicants to excess 
for fifteen years. He thinks it of much benefit to 
him.” 

An Old Subscriber writes: 
Avoca, JAN. 5TH, 1887. 

Dear Gopey :—I aman old subscriber to your 
valuable magazine, and have recently had six 
years’ numbers bound, from 1864 to 1869; feel 
proud that I have so many old copies. It seems 
good to look at the fashions of the past and mark 
the changes that are going on. I think GoDEY is 
a good investment. I am always pleased to cut 
the fresh leaves when the new magazine comes, 
and note the different styles and other contents. 
Your patterns I find very useful. Wishing you 
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success and a happy New Year, | remain your sub 
scriber, RACHEL D, M@—, @ 


Messrs. Young, Ladd & Coffin, the enterprising 
manufacturers of Lundborg’s perfumes, have dup 
ing the last year advertised their specialties by the 
use of original illustrations, in the various 
zines throughout the country. Their picturesar § P 
very striking, unique and pretty ; illustrating usuak § 
ly some dramatic scene, either at home, the seg § 
side, or en route to some country Ne a W 
them strikingly attractive, even to the most 
and indifferent observer. These illustrations,which § ¥ 
are designed and executed in the highest styleof § th 
the art, by the best artists, have been put in pam § 4 
phlet form, printed on beautiful paper, for use as 





souvenirs for the trade. Having seen oneof H 
them, we were particularly struck with the beauty 
of the design and execution of the work, whic 
reflects great credit upon the enterprising hous 
of Young, Ladd & Coffin. 

m 


Summit, N. J., Dec. 22ND, 1886, 
Mr. W. E. STRIKER: 

Dear Sir:—Let me thank you many times ove 
for my “ Holy Night,” which I have just received; 
as, also, for your invaluable patterns. Won't you 
try and furnish some more patterns for a boy three 
years old? One appeared last year and I hadit 
made up for my child. I wish you could see the 
dress. I have bought patterns at « B——’s,"a# 
the « D——c,” and at “D ’s,”’ but not one cat 
approach your’s in point of style. Every one says 
“it looks so Frenchy.” Very truly, 

Cc. A. R— 





It has long been desirable to find a really # 
delible Ink, We mark our clothing and send iti 
the laundry, and when it returns either the ui 
has been effaced altogether, or a faded almost 
legible mark is left. Now an ink appears upo 
the market which bears out the name indelible 
Once the clothing is marked with it, no one hss 
any more trouble; it is ineffaceable and black 
Dan’l Judson & Son, limited, of London, England, 
are the proprietors and manufacturers. We are 
sorry that this is not an American house; butifw 
cannot get a good home-made article, we mu 
have the foreign. We commend Judson’s iit 


East GREENWICH, R. I., Jan. 6th, 1887 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book :—The premium togelltt 
with the Lapy’s Book came to-day, 
hasten to improve my privilege by sending atom 
for a pattern. The premium was an entire Sit 
prise to us as we did not expect anything of the 
kind, subscribing through another paper a&* 
did. The picture is beautiful and very much 
sure to us, as we are very fond of animals: 
children. The magazine is fully what we 
ed, and we had been led to expect much 
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advertisements and what has been said N 
otherwise. Hope you may not be so overc Wort 
with business but we may receive our Clotl 
soon, and yet wish you may have all the busi B 7 
you can attend to, and your subscription list mR A ct 
be enlarged beyond your highest expectation® ig ,. 


Sincerely, S. A. E—* 








Book Table. 


















our sub 
——, Fors or Her HovuseHotp. By Amanda M 
_. Douglas. Boston: Lee and Shepard. One vol.’ 
Tprisii’’® cloth, 391 pp. Price $1.50. For sale by J. B, 
= . Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa. 
a eh The heroine of a sweet unassuming nature iS 
uresare § placed by the death of her husband among his 
1g usual. J telatives when very young; they are allher foes, 
the sea. § but the quiet manner in which she bears herself 
maki wins all hearts. A love story agreeably told and 
rye with piquant features, rather melodramatic as a 
as,which § Whole. But bright and truly home-like, winning 
- style of the hearts of its readers, as all the works of the 
in pam § author does. 
a a How SHALL My CuILp BE TaucuT? By Louisa 
. beni P. Hopkins. Boston: Lee and Shepard. One 
k, which @ VOL» cloth, 276 pp. Price $1.50. For sale by 
g howr§ J.B. Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa. 
The work is a detailed account of kindergarten 
methods carried into the school training of chil- 
_ 1886. BF dren. The book deserves the attention of every 
teacher and of every mother. It, however, re- 
mes Ove ® quires rare gifts to carry out the system of teach- 
received) ing here explained. 
voy Younc PEOPLE’s HisToRY oF IRELAND. By 
I hadi George Makepeace Towle. Illustrated. Bos- 
d see the ton: Lee and Shepard. One vol., cloth, 314 pp, 
—'s,"a§ Price $1.50. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
ytonecm§ pany, Phila., Pa. 
j one 5 ~How many young people have ever heard that 
Irland was once peopled by negroes? Yet such 
R—— § purports to be fact. The story of violence, 
lly fe tumoil and war, which has been the history since 
rom itty that early date to this,is told in an interesting, 
sen®;.,§ cdensed, but clear style by the autlior, and is ~ 
ae made as entertaining asthe story of so much suffer- 
ears Upon pepe be. 
indeliil. | Tat NATION IN A NUTSHELL. By George 
0 one hs} Makepeace Towle. Boston, Lee and Shep- 
nd black ard. One vol., cloth, 147 pp. Price 50 cents. 
 Englat } For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
eed dlphia, Pa. 
we must Asmall volume, containing a close, condensed 
“1's ink § “line history of the United States, useful as a 





of reference. 


» all lynicaL Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Selected 
y, aiid | by Francis T. Palgrave. New York, White, 
ing atone Stokes & Allen. One vol., parchment, 249 pp. 
entire sit Price $1.00. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
Ing of Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

per #8 This contains some of the best of Tennyson’s 
much plies, and is beautifully printed upon heavy 


imals @ Mper, with the parchment cover, now so fash- 


we ¢ e 


MONARCH OF DREAMS. By Thomas Went- 


rere. Worth. Boston, Lee and Shepard. One vol., 
ur doth, pp. 52. Price 50 cents. For sale by J. 
he bs: B, Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

on 


A charming allegory, with a wholesome moral, 
as full of nature as of fancy. 
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THE WITCHING TIME. Edited by Henry Nor- 
man. New York, D. Appleton & Co., pub- 
lishers. One vol., paper, 315 pp. Price 25 cts. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A collection of stories by different authors, 
making a book well worthy of perusal, published 
in good type and paper. 


THAT OTHER PERSON. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company. One 
vol., cloth, 315 pp. Price 75 cents. 


A romantic love story, in which the characters 
are made to suffer much, but all’s well that ends 
well, and they at last are made happy. A search 
for a missing document causes a deep vein of in- 
terest to run through the book. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. By Mrs. Leith Adams 
(Mrs. Laffan). Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company. One vol., cloth, 397 pp. Price 50 
cents. 

A thrilling stery of a supposed bank robbery, 
ruining thousands of depositors. Who the cul- 
prit proves to have been, and the true solution 
of the supposed robbery forms a most pleasing and 
attractive story, well told. 


THE MARTYR OF GOLGOTHA. By Enrique 
Perez Escrich. From the Spanish, by Adele 
Josephine Godoy. 11 Murray street, New 
York, William S. Gottsberger. In two vols., 
cloth, 812 pp. For sale by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

An account of the life and sufferings of the 
“Martyr of Golgotha,” with a story of the people 
and times. It isa powerfully written book, and 
well worthy of careful perusal. 


HELEN’s BaBiEs. By John Habberton. T. B, 
Peterson & Brother, Phila., Pa. One vol., pa- 
per, 206 pp. Price 50 cents. 

A republication of this popular book that prob, 
ably contains more merriment than any other 
extant. A masterpiece in every sense of the 
word, awakening intense admiration with all and 
producing hearty laughter. 


CHRISTINE. By Emile Zola. T. B. Peterson & 
Brother, Phila. One vol., paper, 458 pp. Price 
50 cents. 


EVERYTHING POR THE GARDEN. Peter Hender- 
son & Co., 35 and 37 Courtlandt St., New York- 
pp. 138. 

A full and complete catalogue containing all 
information necessary for the garden, beautifully 
illustrated with colored plates. 


Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Jas. 
Vick, Rochester, New York, pp. 176. 
A full description of seeds and plants, with a 
handsome colored design of pansies. 
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{HE duty of the architect to his client, is to take into consideration his probable tastes, wishé 
tp and conveniences. A correctly and judiciously planned dwelling is always in better d 
than one thoughtlessly, if not unskilfully, designed. r 
The plan submitted is small and compact. The kitchen is connected direct with the stall 
from the hall space, the hall is lighted from one end by windows high up; the hall, parlor 
dining-rooms are connected by folding doors. 
The second floor is provided with three chambers and ample closet space, the attic is unfinished. 
The outside is covered with siding to second floor, above this including the roof is covered wi 
shingles. ‘ 
We estimate this house to cost about $2500.. Address all communications to the architec 
S. Milligan, 2219 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE WORK DEPARTMENT.) 











For description see Fashion Department. 




















Fig. 18. Fig. 14, 


For description see Fashion Department. 329 

















Fig. 16. 


¥or description see Fashion Department, 
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Fig. 19. Fig. 20. 


For description see Fashion Department, 








WHO IS SYLVIA? 


FRANZ SCHUBERT, — é 


7~=_ 


Moderato. 











1, Who is Syl - via, 
" she kind 
3. Then « to Syl - via 





That all ourswainscom-mend her? 
For beau-tyliveswith kind - ness: 
That Syl-via is ex - cell - ing, 


and sw wise is | 
love doth re - , 
tal 


each mor - 


Publish in sheet form, 40 cts.. by WM. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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WHO IS SYLVIA? 





—, 





— 
Sores The heav’ns such gracedid lend her, 
AT y.cc0ee To help him of his blind - ness; 
Up - on the dull earth dwell - ing; 


a - dor - ed might _ be, 
be - ing help’d in - - = there, 
lands to her us bring, 





a - dor - ed she might _ be. 
And be - ing help’d in - - _ hab-its there. 
To her gar - lands let us bring. 
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name and trade mark on all their goods _ 
guarantee the highest quality. rer 
CA_ven 2 Lov. 
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